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After what had been adduced by the orator himself, he denies ‘‘ that 
im the speech made by him on that occasion, hostility was manifested to 
the principle of protecting duties.” In the next preceding ggaph 
he stated as one of the grounds of his opposition to the bill, that “ it was 

wedicated on the principle of forcing manufactures in general.” And 
fe must excuse us if we here introduce an eztract from the speech 
of 1820, and as he acknowledges the manufacture, he will admit 
the sample to be genuine. In his argument against the bill he said, 
that it was “‘a manifesto of the disposition of a committee and of one 
branch of the legislature te listen to the claim of the manufacturers for a 
bounty of five millions of dollars im the outset.” And he now admits 
that bis opposition then was uot so much owing to the amount of duties 
proposed on certain articles as the img universality of the system 
and the avowed principles of its friends. Now, the bounty here spoken 
of is the principle of protecting duties on imports, pro to be levi- 
ed by the bill. The claim of the manufacturers for the bounty or pro- 
tectung duties he opposed, not as he ed, on account of the amount of 
the bounty, but the avowed principle of it. He thus, we think, clearly 

manifested bis hostility to the principle of protecting duties. 

The reasons offered by the chamelion tribe of politicians to prove that 
they have always preserved one color, in sunshine and shade, is truly 
eontemptble. 

The attempts to justify what he had so unfortunately been endeavor- 
ing to prove he had been unjustly accused of, is altogether supereroga- 
wry: Whena man is charged with a crime, dentes the charge, and 
attempts to refute it, and at the same time palliates the offence and en- 
dvavors to justify the act, if he diminishes the atrocity of the deed, he iu- 
creases the suspicion of his having committed the crime. 

‘The orator’s authority on the duty of an independent man and true 

ican, we apprehend, will not be very generally admitted. He tells 
as, ‘* that it othe dus of 8 waster conform to a settled state of 
public opinion on great nati though not moulded in ac- | 
cordauce with his onginalconception of its fitness.” We know net if we 
comprehend the preewe meaning of this wordy sentence, containing one 
soleciatn atleast. But our business is with the doctrine, not the style : 
unis we leave to the critics. If his meaning be, that it ts the duty of a 
true republican to submit to the constitutional laws of Congress, al- | 
thongh they may not be in accordance with his own wishes and opinions, 
we concur in the sentiment; and add, that it is the duty not only of ev- 
ery true republican, but of every other citizen, because it is an exercise 
ef power with which the people have invested that body. 

ff such are the orator’s principles, we ask him why, instead of vio- 

lently opposing, he did not support the noneintercourse acts, the embar- 
go acts, and the act declaring war against Great Britain’? These were 
acts founded on ‘a settled state of public opimon on great national sub- 
jyecta.”” 
, From the connexion in which the passages last quoted were used by 
the orater, we must infer, that he was holding up himself as an indepen- 
dent man, who, on the subject of the “ American System,” had attempt- 
ed to give to public opinion the direction dictated by his own consci- 
entious views; and as ‘‘a true republican” he now supports “ that great 
ject,” because it is acting in conformity wo “the settled 
staie of puble opinion.” 

If this was the principle which governed the conduct of the orator J 
npon the “American System,” why, we ask, did he, as a Member of 
Congress, vote for Aaron Barr for President of the United States, 
instead of Thomas Jefferson, in opposition to the well “settled state 
of public opinion on that great national eubject?” Preaching up one 
thing and practising another, inspires no respect for the preacher, 
confidence in his sincerity, nor faith in his doctrine. How far the orator 
waa succeeded in establishing the character of an independent man and 
trae ican, the history of his political life will furnish the best illus- 
tration. We believe that the “ American System” exinbits the only 
mstance where his conduct has, in any degree, conformed to the doc- 
trine he has here proclaimed. And whether this was prodaced by the 
operation of principle or of interest, is a question on which every man 
1s at liberty te form an opinion for himself 

Itisa tite maxim, that misery likes company. But we apprehend 
that the orator will derive but little consolation from the society into which 
he has obtruded himself; and as he is a true republican, there will be 
danger that his political principles may be corrupted, if he be well re- 
ceived and entertained by his aristocratic associates. He says, “‘ the 
leading advocates for Catholic Emancipation in Great Britain are not 
reproached by the liberal public for favoring a system which they had 
resisted for years. Nor are those who opposed our own Constitution 
dishonored by their subeequént adherence to its principles and provi- 
81008." 

The cases are not analogons. ‘The former opponents of the ‘“‘ Amer- 
oan System,’ who now anepent it, are not reproached with a change of 
opinion. ‘They who originally opposed it on the ground of inexpedien- 
cy, may, very honestly, at some subsequent period, support it on the 
ground of expediency: for a measure may be very inexpedient at one 
ume, and very expedient at another ; and a change of opinion, in such 
circumstances, is not only not dishonorable, but proper and justifiable. 
it is not this class of politicians that has excited the public indignation 
and contempt. It is not they who have changed their opinions; but 
they who have abandoned their principles for their interest. It is they 
who condemned the “ American System” on the ground of principle ; 
who proclaimed the laws founded ugon it unjust and unconstitutional. 
For if it was originally unjust and unconstitutional, while the Constita- 
tion remains the same it must always be wnjust and unconstitutional. 
kk was therefore wrong in ee and no subsequent change of cir- 
eumstances can ever make it right im practice. We do not mean to 
eondemn even a change of principle, in all cases, on a change of inter- 
‘est. The importance of the principle, morally and politically, in its 
eperation and effect, must. in a degree, determine the character of the 
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defend it, and endeavor to make a virtue of it, and to assign it to other 
than the true cause, self-interest. Let them not assume the charac- 
ter of patriots: Patriotism and selfishness are incompatible. 

How can the orator derive any countenance from the cases he has 
cited? By the English law, Catholics were excluded from Parliament, 
and suffered other civil disabilities. But Parliament had the power to 
alter the law, and the Constitution itself; and to remove the impedi- 
ments to their admission, when it might be judged proper. It was, 
therefore, a question of expediency whether to remove the cause of 
those disabilities, or not. e voice of the nation called loudly for a 
reform. ‘The question was then, as it is now, reform or revolution ; re- 
ferm was chosen as a matter of policy, not of principle. 

The Constitution of the United States is a co among the sever- 
al States ; and when it was adopted by any State, and finally by the re- 
quisite number of States, it became binding upon all the people of those 
States, the minority against, as well as the majority in favor of it. A 
refusal to submit to it, on the part of the minority of any such State, 
would have been dishonorable ; and resistance against any law made 
agreeably to it, would have been rebellion. What analogy, then, can 
be found between these cases, and that of first opposing a system 
on the ground of principle, and. when adopted, supporting it on the 
ground of interest! 

After the last quotations, the orator enumerates many things, which, 
he says, hie opponents do not POT them, ** that the princi- 
pal objections to the change of an old system of commercial policy may 


, | apply with equal force to its restoration: that it isim both cases innova- 


tion ; (very difficult this to be perceived;) and that the evils, so far as 
they arise from change, are aggravated when, instead of one change, 
we have two:”’ that is to say, the change of an established system, which 
gave wealth, strength, and prosperity to the nation, for one that is ini- 
uitous, ruinous, and tyrannical, is an evil; but after a change is ef- 
ected, its restoration is innovation; and the evils, so far as they arise 
from change, that is the evils of changing from bad to good, are aggra- 
vated ; because, instead of one change we have two. This is an argu- 
ment in favor of the stubility of the “ American System,” m every re- 
spect worthy of the cause. And we are next told that—“ The stabil- 
ity of a commercial system is more important than its special provi- 
sions." Such is a fair specimen of the learned nonsense of a speech oc- 
cupying seven columns of a newspaper, publiely uttered by Chief 
Magistrate of this “ literary emporium,” and published to the world in 
the respectable form of a pamphiet, for its edification! The same lips 
that gave utterance to such sounds as these, on the same occasion sneer- 
ingly asks—‘‘ What is this political economy—words in every man’s 
mouth? How many have thoroughly perased any one of the standard 
works upon it, and how many comprehend what they have read?” We 
have no doubt fhat these questions were asked in perfect sincerity : for 
there car be no question, we think, that if the orator ever perused an 
of the standard works on that subject, he bas read them with no profit: 
for of all persons who have publicly expressed thet, upon it. 
he appears to be the most ignorant of its principles. We feel assured, 
that if he had been sensible of the appearance he made in this har- 
rangue, the public would have never been amused with its publication. 
If he be not convinced of the mistake be has committed, the fault will 
be ours. 

On concluding the explanation of his own conduct in regard to 
election, the orator then proposed to present his view of what he cal 
the true state of the question: this he asserted to be, ‘‘ Whether the in- 
habitants of Boston will announce to the world, that it is their sense 
that ail egisiative protection shall be withdrawn from all manufactures, 
and (which, said he, I consider the same thing,) from all the mechanic 
arts and occupations, now and forever.” 

When a question is propoeed for discussion, it should, we think, be 
clearly, precively, and justly stated; it should present the true points of 
inquiry, and no more. A sincere desire to obtain and impart know- 
helen by the discussion of any subject, will generally cause the question 
to be fairly laid dewn. When the object is truth, deception will be de- 
spiseed. The real object of the orator was to effect the election of a 
friend of the “‘ American System.” No cause of complaint would exist, 
if justifiable means had been used to accomplish this object. The arti- 
fice discoverable in the text was quite unworthy of the occasion: that it 
should be gravely announced by the Mayor of the city, at a public 
meeting, to be the * true state of the question,” and afterwards publish- 
ed, are acts that excite our “ special wonder.” 

We ask the Mayor when “ all the mechanic arts and occupations” re- 
ceived any legislative protection in the sense which he meant by the 
phrase? What special laws were ever enacted to protect the Black- 
emith, Blockmaker, Carpenter, Mastmaker, Ropemaxer, Rigger, Sail- 
maker, &ce. &c.? And we ask him, too, when did they require “ legis- 
lative protection.” The idea is a mockery upon the misery prodaced 
by the very system he was upholding. Were there none among his 
hearers from that usefubclass of his constituents, the workers of hemp, 
hundreds of whom have been thrown out of employ and deprived of 
their bread by the operation of that iniquitous system? Legislative pro- 
tection to be withdrawn from all the mechanic arts and occupations ! 
The mechanic arts and occupations in Boston grew with the growth 
and necessities of the country; and flourished unpampered with the 
spoils wrung by the hand of Government from the industry of others. 
Until burdened with the support of manufactures of premature birth, 
they prospered and enjoyed the fruits of their own industry. The me- 
chanics of the city have never asked nor received any indulgencies ; 
ard they possess too proud a spirit to fatten by the toils of their neigh- 
bers. Any branch of business brought mto bemg by government pro- 
tection, and which requires its sustaining power to preserve its exist- 
ence, is a sponge upon the people, exhansting their substance to feed 
itself. A basimess of this character can be supported only by a public 
tax; and this, like all taxes, must either directly or indirectly be obtain- 
ed frem the pockets of the people. We shall have occasion to say more 
upon this pomt hereafter. 

The state of the question laid down by the orator is mot only objec- 
tionable, but reprehensible, both in matter and form. He has identifi- 
ed the mechanic and manufacturing interests. He has represented 
both as having received legislative protection, and both as requiring it. 
If the orator believed that he had given the true state of the question, 
he discovers either an monica negligence, or a degree of ignor- 
ance of the subject, which ers him for the task of which he had 
assumed the performance. If he had attempted to discuss the question 
he had laid down, the folly of the propositions would have been made 
manifest, however skillfully and sophistically they may have been man- 
aged. But the orator made no attempt to prove what he asserted ; he 





ekange, But they who have experiepged such change ough} got to 


flies off at random, and léavee the question raked and unsustained. 


y | ty, to say no worse, of such a state of the 
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With wonderful volubility he brings forth hosts of words; and when 





we think we perceive through the cloud any thing like the substance of 


an argument, on approaching to examine it, like ‘“‘ Will with the Wisp,”’ 
it eludes the grasp. and vanishes into unsubstantial nothingness. 

The purpose of false lights is to mislead. ‘That hung up in this in- 
stance A gmer to have been intended to mislead the mechamies of Bos- 
ton real intention was, we think, to inculcate a belief that their 
prosperity, and the very existence of their occupations, depended on 
that of the “ American System.” Let us look at this subject. 

The leading advocates of the ““ American System” tell us, we shall 
never be free and independent, until every thing we now obtain frem 
foreign countries can be obtained at home ; therefore we must raise and 
manufacture every thing we use and consume, and exelude every 
thing raised and manufactured abroad. ‘That this is the essence of the 
syatem is avowed by its leaders and their followers. 

Mr. Clay, the father of it, is known to entertain such sentiments and 
oe and such ts his reported enthusiasm im favor of this system, 

is wild and extravagant theories upon the subject, that we doubt not that, 
to rear this bantiing, he would willingly apply a torch to every ship that 
floats, impoverish the whole country by the tribute he would extort to 
pamper and aggrandize the idol of his worship. 

M:. Baldwin, who ranks next to Mr. Clay in zeal and devotion to 
this false god, would also offer up the foreign commerce of the country 
as a sacrifice upon its altars. In a speech delivered by him in Con- 
gress, he said, that “the nation must command its own consumption,” 
and “if the country commands its own consumption, importations and 
imposts cease,” and, consequently, the ships employed im importation 
must also céase. 

These authorities will suffice to prove, that it is the end and design of 
the supporters of the “ American System” to anuihilate all foreign com- 
merce, and the ships employed in it. But, thanks be to God, the de- 
sign, to its full extent, is impracticable. 

Now, we ask the orator on what do the mechanics of Boston, as a 
body, depend for their snpport, but on the employment given them by 
navigation? What else has built them up, built the city up, and wil! 
keep both up? What interest have the mechanics of the city in the 
constructing o: machinery for manufacturing in the interior? As to 
the protection of the mechanic arts, let him tell us which calls for-the 
greatest skill in those arts—the building and equiping of a ship, or the 
building of a manufacturing establishment? And from which do the 
mechanics of the city derive the mostemployment!? We reguest the 
orator to turn his attention to his own splendid mansion, and to in- 
form us whether, for its comforts, comveniences, and even the elegan- 
ces and decoratious which, we are told, it contains, he is indebted to the 
encouragement given to the mechanic arts by the “ American System?” 
The obvious answers that must follow these questions, show the absurdi- 

question as he has laid down 
in his speech as the true state of the question to be decided. Whiat iz 
said m the paragraph containing this topic is unworthy of notice, al- 
though it proceeds from so respectable a source as the Mayor of the city 
of Boston! 

The orator, in proceeding, deprecates the evils that would follow the 
election of an opponent of the “ American System.” Its abandonment, 
he solemnly averred he considered to be a question equivalent to this— 
‘“‘whether it would be expedient for the citizens to abandon the city, 
and to transport themselves and thei moveables and household 
(and why not the goddesses too) to some fair region in the Wet.” 

The Mayor, in this part of his harrangue, was pathetic, and gave 
wing to his imagination. After soaring awhile over the “ western 
wilds,” and “laying the foundation of new cities there,” being a little 
romantic withal, he alights upon “the banks of rivers to weep.” After 
a short absence, his honor returns with his wonted composure, and re- 
sumes his argument with his accustomed fluency. But if such be the 
solemn convictions of the Mayor, his departure cannot be too soon: for 
if the city cannot be saved from ruin and decay without the “ American 
System,” its ruin will be much sooner effected with it: in either case, 
therefore, its doom is fixed. The experience of the last two years must 
have given him solemn warning; and if its benefits for two years to 
come, are equal to those which are past, the work of ruin will be soon 
accomplished. 

To support what he had advanced on this branch of his discourse, 
the orator asserts—‘‘ That the prosperity of Boston has always resulted 
from its foreign commerce. is a fact in which all are ed. ft is equal- 
ly certain that this commerce depended on sources which have princi- 
pally failed. First, we enjoyed a commerce as colonies, which termin- 
ated when we became independent States. Next, we were enabled, by 
the unprecedented state of Europe, to carry on a commerce growing 
out of that condition. Lastly, the combination of circumstances inct- 
dent to the transition of the world from war to peace, for a time crowned 
commercial enterprize with success. But these advantages soon came 
to an end—every nation resumed and extended its appropriate com- 
merce—every nation renewed the wonted encouragement to its native 
industry, and restrained or excluded by its policy the introduction of the 
only articles which were the growth or preduce of New England, and 
(with one or two exceptions) of the United States.” 

if any thing advanced by the orator upon this subject could create snr- 
prise, what we have here as from his speech would produce that 
sensation. It would be difficult to combine more of error im the came 
compass, or to assert it with more self-complacency. If what he asserts 
has any foundation, the facts existed long before the year 1820, and 
should then have prodaced the same pression and conviction as rew, 
But, at that peried, he was a strong opponent of the “ American Sys 
tem ;”’ at the present he is found on the opposite side of the question 
What then produced this change of opinion? Was it the belief and 
solemn conviction he now professes to have received from what he here 
asserts as fact; or was it the great interest he now holds, aud then did 
not, in manufacturing stock? The answer perhaps is obvious; but 
may be rendered more so by a few brief rade upon the plea. 

The first assertion is indisputable. The next we deny, and those 
which are adduced in support of it. 

** First,” he says, ‘‘ we enjoyed a commerce as colonies, which ter- 
minated when we became independent States.” This isa very conve 
nient mode of reasoning. One assertion is advanced, another is brought 
up to its support, and neitigr is proved. Can a statesman and lawyer 


of the orator’s celebrity be ignorant of the British Navigation Acts’ If 


he had read them, would he have ventured to make so bold an assertion 
as this, im defiance of facts? The want of knowledge must be the best 
apology that can be offered: but ignorance is a miserable plea for a 
man high in authority to set forth for a delusion. atiempted to be extw 
blished among those be had presumed to instruct. 
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It was the policy of the English Government to monopolize the trade 
of her colonies: and restricuons on the colonial trade were, from time 
to time, imposed for this purpose. We ask the orator, when the States 
were colonies, whether a direct voyage could be made to any part of 
Europe except to Great Britain ’ W hether there was any trade to Asia, 
Africa, or South America’? Did not the British Navigation Acts re- 
qujre. that none of the produce or manufactures oi Europe should be 
carried to the colonies, except they were first landed im certain ports in 
England! Was not the trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and 


he Straits of Magellan monopolized by the Britich East India Com- 


pany’ ‘Tio the South Seas by the South Sea Company ; and to Atmea 
by the African Company ’ ilave we not now a direct trade to and 


? 


(rom Europe. Asia, Afnea, and South America 
questions, without any thing further, will siow, that the first assertion 
was utterly groun les 

The next asserticn as proof is—* That we were enalbied by the un- 
t Pou to carry on a commerce growlug out of 
that condition.” Ut is not read ly perceived whether by that cond lin 
he refers to our condition as independent States, or Ww the wnpreced. nird 
state of Europ In either case he should, we think, have stated what 
that commerce Was—and to what period he alluded, for long before the 
“transition of the world trom war to peace,” the “ Carrving trade’ of 
tie bel! rerenis i id ceased for us #8 Deutrais. i 
and continental system 
trade for us 


hulated tha 
orator adinits, 


nrecedented state 


"Lhe orders and 
. . - 
of the Eurepean Powers nearly or quite anni- 
and our own with it. , 
| . ‘ _— .. , . 
that on the general peace, tact commercial en- 
lume Was crowned with sa@ccess. 


But the 
rerpriz ior a 


Bui he save” these ud- 
vantages soon Came to an end,’ and aussiZ ie this amoenhs other reasons 
for st, ‘every nation restraimed or excluded by its policy the intro- 
duction of the only articles which were the growth, or produce of New 
England and (with one or two exceptions) of the United Siates.”’ 

A bold assertion this to prove the necessity of the * American System” 
to preserve Boston from rua and decay, because her prosperity was 
derived from foreign commerce, and that fer this comamerce she de- 
pended upon sources which bad principally faued | 

Now one would infer from the whole coniext, that some great and 
radical and recent change had been made in the commercial reguia- 
tions of all the Powers of Europe to the prejudice of our trade with 
them. This is not the case. We ask the erator, in what part of Kurope 
or the West Inaies, or South Ameriva, any article the produce or 
manafacture not ouly of New Luglaaud, but of ue United States, is 
excluded now, that was not, many years before he changed his ground 
on the * American Svsiem !” 
Europe changed {or ‘the last half century? What nation in Europe 
restrains or excludes the introduction of “ any article the growth or pro- 
duce of New England and of the United States,” that can be shipped 
to them with advantage’? Yes, even melucding Great Britain; for not- 
withstanding our boasted superiority in the mauufacture of cotton, yet 
we will not believe, that any one would be fouud mad enough to send 
of this or any other manufactured article, perhaps not even tlour 
and other provisions, to Great Britain, if the importation of them were 


‘ ‘ 
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if the orator will condescend to answer the questions we have pro- 
posed, by adducing facts and authorities in support of his answers, he 
will show that either he or we have commitied gross blunders .—in 
either case the labor may not be unprotiable! 


{| Reriew to be continued. } 





THE QUINTESSENCE OF LONG SPEECHES, 
4rranged as a Political Catechism—By a Lady—for her God- 

Daughter. Charleston: Printed by A. ZZ. Miller, idsl. 

Question—W hat do we understand by the Federal Union? 

Answer—lt is an agreement between Sovereign States, to forbear ex- 
erting their sovereign power over certain defined objects, and to exert 
jointly their sovereign power over other specified objects, through the 
agency of a General Government. Each State agrees to exert its full 
sovereign power joiutiy, for ull external purposes ; and separately, for all 
iwternal purposes, or State concerns. 

Q Where is this agreement found” 

{. In the bond of Union, or compact between the States, called the 
Tederal Constitution. 

Q. What is the nature of the Federal Constitution ? 

A. It is a compact based upon cautious and jealous specifications. 
The distinguished body of men who framed it, guarded and defined 
every power that was to be exercised through the agency of the Gen- 
eral Government—and every other power not enumerated in the com- 
pact, was to be reserved and exercised by the States. 

Q. Did the States, in forming the Constitution, divest themselves of 
any part of their sovereiguty ? ' 

{. OW nota particle. The individuality and sovereign person- 
ality of the States was not at all impaired. The States agreed, by 
the Censtitution, that they would unite in exerting their powers. therein 
specified and defined, for the purpose and objects therein designated, 
and throngh the agency of the machinerv therein created; but the 
power exercised by the functionaries of the General Government is 
not inkerent in them, but in the States whose agents they are. The 
Constitution is their power of attorney to do certain arts; and containa, 
connected with their authority to act, their letter of instruction, aa to 
the manner in which they shall act. the servants. The 
power which gives validity to their acis Is ia their masters—THE 
STATES 

Q. Where 

a 


Sovereign Stafes. 


They ere 


is the power of Congress during the recess of that bodv? 
possesses ho sovercaign pow er—it is but the agent ot the 
Q. Can vou illnstrate this retention of sovere:gnty by the States by 
any other example ? 
{. Suppose an individual, for instance, was to stipulate to transact 
a portion of his business by an agent, and the renmonder by himself, 
and to forbear to exert his moral faculties, and physical energies upon 
hut class of objer ts. which, by his 


his a” 


agreement, are to be acted upon by 
nt. Blas he by his stipulation lessened, impaired, or diuinished 
hia moral or physical powers!’ On the contrary, the validity of the 
agency depends upon his retaining those faculties, for if he shall be- 
come insane, or die, the agent cannot act, because the power of his 
principal has become extinet; so it is the power, the fall subsisting 
sovereign power of the States, which gives validity to the acts of the 
(,eneral Grovernmwent. The validity of these acts does not result from 
ise of a pertion of the sovereign power of each State. 

Q. Why then has it been supposed by some, that when the States 


5 
Wuie eX 


formed the Constitution, they cut the sovereigutv of each State into 
two parts, and gave much the lerger portion to the General Govern- 
ment! 


Many erroneous and mischievous opinions proceed from igno- 
rance of the tue meanimg of words. Sovereignty, Rebellion, Nullifica- 
tion, &e«. we bear every day used, without any precise idea being ai- 
hed to their signification. 

‘/. W hat isthe? Manns of sovereignty ; 
{. Ttisthe will of civil society in the social compact, which society is 
a moral person, whose will, like the will of the hnoman being, cannot be 
? 


aivee i WwW tthout destroving the person , we can conceive the wil oper- 


ting im a thonsand variots ways, but we cannot conceive ite separa- 
tion inte parts; neither can we conceive of the separation of sovereignty 
—its unity and life are inseparable 


©. low do von define rebellion? 


it je the resistance of an trferior tothe lawful anthority of a Su pe- 
A child may rebel agamet a parent—a slave agatnat his master— 


rior 
euzvens against the Government, and colonies agnitst the mother comn- 
try—but a State cannot rebel; because one sovereign 
avainst another, for all sovereigns are equal 
little State 
though the phvsica! power of those? sovereignties ure vastly diferegt. 


The supposition, therefore, that a Severeign State can commit res | 


bellion,” ‘Treason, or any crime whatever, is titterly inadmissitile in the 
science of polities, .The idea of crime cannot exist where there is no 
conceivable or possible tribunal, before whieh the culprit could be ar- 
rained and Convicted. Suill less can any State be supposed to incur 
the ghilt of rebéllion or treason, by resisting an unconstitutional law of 
the General Government. ‘The General Government is die creature 
of the States—the oifspring of their sovereign power. Is the creator 
to be governed by the lawless authority of the creature’ We cannot 





‘Ihe answers to these | 


OMecrets . 


in what has the trade between us and | 


cannot rebel 

7’ bh ad rovereignty of the 

of Delaware is equal to that of New York, or of Russia, 
- >. } 


invert the ruleof reason and of law upon that sabjeet, aud say, that the 
superior incurs guil’ by resisting the inferior, ana uot the inferior by re- 
| sistmg the superior. 
Q. What is the meaning of nullification? 
| 4. Itis the vetotof a Sovereign Sute on an onconstitutional law of 
| Congress. 
Q. Are not unconstitutwnal iaws, of course, vull and vou? 
| A. Undoubtedly ; and an act of usurpation is not obligatory; it ts 
not law, and resistance is justifiable. in virtue of her soveceiguty, the 
| State is the judge of ber own mglits, and boumd as sovereign to protect 
‘her citizens, which she does by nullifying? the obnoxious law, and re- 
| leaxing them from any obligation to obey it. 
| @. Has not this ngit oi the State been denied? 
A. Oniy by those who are enemies of State hughts, w bose subter- 
| fuge is, that they can find Nullitication no where m the Constitation. 
Suppuse a State Was to wake a realy with a foreign Government, to 
coin money, to grant leUers of marque, or assume any power that she 
had by the compact delegaied to the General Covernment. When 
| Congress should nullify the assuinption, would the State have any nght 
to complain that she could not find Nalification m the Consitution’ If 
|the uaplied right is reciprocal, the State possesses the double right to 
/nullify—tor all rights are reserved to her, that are not specified in the 
; Constitution. i ye nin 
| &. is there no other check upon the General Government, than the 
| the one just mentioned, of Nulliicatiion ! . ee 
| 4. ‘The oath, the several legislative, executive and judicial officers 
of the several States take to support the Federal Constitution, ought to 
_be as effectual security against the usurpation of the General Govern- 
| ment, as it is against the encroachments of the State Governments. 
For the increase of the powers by usurpation, is us clearly a violation 
,of the Federal Constitution, as a diminution of these powers by private 
encroachments; and that vath obliges the officers of the several States as 
| Vigorvusly to oppose the one as the other. 
©. Could then any collision arise between the States and the Fed- 

| eral Government, were each confined to its proper sphere ? 
A. ‘Che Constitution has left them sutlicent space to move harmo- 
i niously together; but it is the General Government that is continually 
iwandering out of the sphere of its lezitimacy, and usurping powers 
j that the combined wisdom of the States umagined they had carefully 
guarded from all encroachments. 

®. Have the States ever resumed any of the powers they have de- 

legated to the General Government? 
A. Never, in a single inst nce, have they violated, or attempted to 
violate the Constitution. The enemies of State Rights pretend, that 
hed the States the right to judge of an unconstitutional law of Con- 
gress, (in ether words, of an infringement on their sovereiguty) they 
would transcend thelr appropriate sphere, and usurp|| the powers as- 
signed to the General Government. On the contrary, itis not the interest 
of the States to resume the powers they have delegated. The same 
motives which led to the formation of the Union, a conviction of its utili- 
| ty, are as strong, now thal its beneficial effects have been experienced, 
,as when they were ouly anticipated. They have evisiced, from the 
| pertod of its formation, no sentiment so strong, as an ardent and devot- 
ed attachment to the Union. In union, they take their high station 
among the nations of the earth; and in union, the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner Waves over every sea. But there is a principle we should never for- 
get, that the greatest good, when perverted, becomes the greatest evil. 
The Union, as it was formed—an Union of Free, Sovereign and Inde- 
pendent States—an Union, affording equal protection and mutual bene- 
fit to all, will be consi’ered the greatest political good; but as highly as 
it ought to be valued, it is not the greatest poasible good. There is one 
si!l better—still more precious—one which is prized intinitely higher— 
it is crmerTY—that Linerry for which our fathers toiled and bled. 
The uasurpations gid tyranny of Great Britain were not resisted, that 
the co.onies might be unirep, but that the coLonies might be rree, 
and fur the prore.® to be rree, the sraTEs mustbe rrec. Whenever 
the States cease to maintain their sovereignty unimpared, and become 
vassals of the General Government, the duration of the Union will 
then, indeed, be problemiat.cal. It is, therefore, on the friends of State 
Rights—on the supporters of State Right-—on those who cling to 
Piate Rights, as to the palladium of their liberties, that we must rely 
for the maintenance and perpetuity of the Union, and not on the ene- 
mies of State Rights.§ The wexk—the timid—the apathetic, and the 
ambitious, who raise the ery of disunion to palsy the unity of action, 
that would emancipate us from the chains of usurpation—these are the 
real disuniouists, and to these and these only, will be attributed, the 
evils arising from the dissolution of the Union. 

Q. What is the new version of the Constitution by Messrs. Web- 
ster & Co? 

A. They have discovered that the Constitution was not formed by 
the States in their sovereign ipacity—that it is not a compact between 
the States—bat that it is a Government formed by the people, en masse, 
that is, by the people collected into one pation— hat this nation brought 
the Government into existence—established it, and hath hitherto sup- 
ported it for the very purpose, among others, of nuposing certain salu- 
tary restraints on State Sovereignues. ‘That in forming this National 
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Rebel. —WVas a State Government to nullify even a constitutional 
law of Congress, it could not place the State (that is the people of the 
State) in an attitude of rebellion ; if war ensues, it is one Government 
Warring against another, as Enziaud against France, &c. The essence 
of rebelhon is inferiority 





and nullification destructive. I 
the President was not meant to be suspensive, but wal prove altogether 
destructive. 





|  t Nudllifying.—It is contended that the Kentucky and Virginia Re- 
solutions, which confirm the right of Nuliificanion, in cases of a palpable, 
deliberate, and dangerous usurpation of power, speak of resistance by 
| the mode pointed out in them, always in the plural number. That it 18 
| the States which are bound to interpose ; and that, consequeuily, a State, 
|being in the singular number, cannot interfere and act individually. 
| This 18 a mere evasion of the enemies of State Rights; for example : 
| If it were said that the submission or alarm-men were permitted to re- 
veal the secret. by which the hetorogemous spurious party obtained the 
late victory; is it inferred that they are all to assemble tozether to vail 
themselves of the permission, and that one elarmist, being un the singa- 
lar namber, cannot. mdividually, divulge it? It is the individuality and 
sovereign personality of the State which coniers the right of Nullifi- 
i Caton. 
| | Useurp.—aAll pewer to govern is delegated or usurped. The dele- 
'geted power may xswrp other powers not delegated, but the power that 
delegates capnot usurp, it resumes the power it has dele vated—delegat- 
| ed power is trust. "The Trustees, therefore, that is the General Govern- 
j ment, tsurp. The States, who granted the trust, resxae. 
| § State Rights.—There is a test by which the real State Right Party 
i'may at once be distinguished from the counterfeit, who essume their 
‘mame to conquer under false colors. The real State Right Party hold as 
itheir cardinal doctrine, that, as, gnardian of its reserved nights, each 
| State is the jndge for itself, of an infringement of them ; that there is, 
junder the Union, a peacesble mode of redress, when the Constitution 
| has been violated, and that every State is bound, by a political necessity, 
|to maintain its sovereignty unimpaired, as essential to the liberty of the 
people, and preservation of the Unicn. 








t Veto—A writer in one of the Gazetts says, that Veto is suspensive. | 
is to be hoped that the late Veto of 
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Government, the people conferred upon the Supreme Court, the pow. 
er of imposing these certain salutary restraints upon the sovereignty ,/ 
the States. 

Q. To what do these doctrines lead? 

A. "To the annihilation of State Rights, and consequenily, of th, 
fundamental principles of Constitutional Liberty, for which our Father 
fougit and conquered. . 

«. Hew did they contrive to convert the people of thirteen distin, 
States int® one people ? 

A. A short analysis of the process by which a State is formed, w: 
demonstrate the impossibility. ‘The discussion of the elements of G 
vernment is dull, as is all abstract discussion. But if we undertake ; 


talk politics, we must undertake to know about what we talk, and y. 7 


cannot understand the nature of our Government, without referring , 
tirst principles. 

Q. by what process are States formed? 

A. There are but two conditions of mankind—the one natural, an: 


the other artificial. In a state of nature there is no government. ‘The 9 
‘3 


laws of nature are the only rules of human conduct, and each indiy). | 


dual is his own expounder of those laws. He is the arbiter of his ows | ; 
There is no power (tha 7 


rights, and the avenger of his own wrongs. 

is, no moral power) in one man to direct, control, or govern another | 
all are equally free. ‘The evils inseparable front this condition, induc» | 
those who are sutlering from it to escape to the aruhieial state. Th 

transition from a state of nature to that of eivil society, is effected by a: 

agreement among all who compoee the society, that each and his con. 

cerns, shall be directed by the understanding, and protected by the 

power of all. The agreement is reciprocal. The right which each | 
man possessed, in a state of nature, to direct himself, is voluntari); 

surrendered by him to the society, and he agrees, that he and his con. 

cerns shall henceforth be subject to the will of the society. ‘This con-! 
tract is either expressed or understood. ‘The power to govern can be 

obtained upon no other supposition. It is ‘enominated the soci! 

compact. It is the clarter by which civil cociety is incorporated, by 

which it acquires personality and unity; by which the action of all the 

people is considered asthe action of a moral agent of a single person 

This moral agent is, itt reference to its own condition, called a state. 
probably, from the fixed and stuble condition of the people, compared 
with their unstable and fluctuating condition in a state of nature. The 
people compressed or compacted by the social compact into the unit, 
called a State, remain’ unchanged under all the changes of its Govern. 
ment, which accident may produce, or war or convulsion may inflict 

Ifa Republic becomes a Monarchy, or a Monarchy a Republic, or if 
compacts are formed with other States, these are but changes of Go- 
vernment, the civil society or State remains unchanged, and is sov- 
ercign, while ever it manages its own affairs by its own will. It is up- 
on this principle that States are not absolved from their debts by revolu- 
tion. The State, and not the Government, is the contracting party, and 
nothing but the dissolution of the social compact and consequent ex- 
tinction of the State, can absolve it from its payment. Much confusion 
has arisen from the indiscrimimate use of the word State. State means 
the people in their political capacity, and never their Government. By 
this reference to first principles, we find from the existing state of things 
—us there were thirteen distinct States at the time the Constitution was 
formed—that it must of necessity have been formed by the States, not 
by the people consolidated into one nation, for in no other way could 
they have been collected into one, but by first absolving themselves 
from their allegiance to their 1espective States, and dissulving the com- 
pacts by which they were formed into States. Civil societies have been 
destroyed by earthquakes, by deluge, and by the exterminating ravages 
of war; they have often been subdued into vassalage or reduced by 
usurpation to the condition of provinces, but we have no acconnt in 
history of a people voluntarily dissolving the social compact: Messrs 

Webster & Co’s. discovery, therefore, is a proof that there is no absur- 
dity too great for those who are determined to accomplish their views on 
parucular subjects. 

@. Does not the Supreme Court also contend that the Constitution 

ras formed by the people, collectively? 

A. The Supreme Court is the creature of the General Government, 
and has, with a constancy and silence like the approaches of death, ac- 
hered to a construction that has increased its own power—enlarged that 
of the General Government, and thrown chains over State Rights— 
chams never dreamed of at the formation of the Constitution. 

Q. Upon what do the Supreme Court and Messrs. Webster & Co. 
found their discovery ? 

A. Upon the preamble to the Constitution—it is in these words: 
‘We the people of the United States, to form a more perfect 
Union,” &c. 

To ope ef common understanding, black actually means black, 
and white really white; but to Messrs. Webster & Co. it means just 
the reverse *‘ We the people of the United States’’ means, according to 
them—'‘ We the people not of the United States, but the people co!- 
lectively.” 

Q. When the States formed the Constitution, under which kind of 
Government were they ” 

A. ‘They were united by the Confederation, To form a more per- 
fect Union of the States already united, to consolidate their Union, was 
the object of the present Constitution, and not to unite the people. for 
it was impossible to unite them more perfectly by a Constitution than 
they were already united by the social compact. 

. What isthe nature of the Supreme Court, that, according to 
Messrs. Webster & Co., has the power of imposing salutary restraints 
upon State Sovereignty? 

A. The epithet of supreme, which giver importance to the Conurt, 
and imposes on the ignorant, is entirely relative, and imports only that 
appeliative jurisdiction which it may exercise over the subordinate 
Courts of the General Government. The appellative Court, or Court 
of Appeals of every State, is just a8 supreme for the same reason—it 
also exercises jurisdiction over the inferior Courts. It is not called 
supreme in reference to the other departments of the Government, nor 
has it any supremacy in reference to the Statea. The power accorded 
is purely judwial. tt is the umpire in all casses of law and equity 
arising under the Constitution. But questions of sovereignty, policy, 
or expediency, arc unsuseeptible of its jadicial cognizance and de- 
cision. ‘The rower to declare a law of Congress, or any of the States, 
unconstitutional, was never intended to be conferred on the Supreme 
Court as a direct power. The exercise of the power is merely inciden- 
tal in exercising the judicial power. ‘The Constitutionality of a law 
may be tnewentally decided, in deciding the law and justice of a case. 
But the decision must be given in the exercise of merely judicial, and 
not of political power. Can it be believed that the great men who 
framed the Constitution, and guarded each specification with such jea- 
lous care, ever intended to stthject the whcle to the control of a judicial 
Oligarchy ? The power asserted for the Supreme Court, is superior 
to thatof imperial Rome in her proudest days. The conquests of Rome 
were achieved at an incalculable expense of blood and treasure. But 
tre Supreme Court may vassal! twenty-four Sovereign States, without 
expending one cent. or shedding one drop of blood. 

If the States were hut true to themselves, and faithful in the dis 
charge of their high duties, they would move on in the majesty of their 
sovereign power, and maintair, with a steady and equal hand, both their 
Governments within its appropriste sphere, and not permit the mere 
modicum of judicial power which they have granted to the Supreme 
Court, to control them in the exercise of their sovereign power. 

Q. Why have the States allowed the Constitution. the sencred 
legacy of the combined wisdom of their fathers, to be violated by sacri- 
legious hards ? 

A. Because that self-interest is the governing principle of three- 
fourths of mankind. The Nerth, East, and West acquiesced in the 
usurpation of the General Government, because it was for their exclu- 
sive benefit, while the South was passive through apathy and sleep. The 
North and East bribed the West by internal improvement, and by do- 
nations of the public lands—and the West in her turn, bribed the North 
and East with the Tariff. Internal improvement and a Tariff of pro- 
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2outh, whose vital interests and almost her existence depended on the 
“jnviolability of the Constitution, scarcely awakened frow her am of 


Tisovernment, without limitation to its power, but the will of the majority 


Drrations like this, the name of Carolina was unmentioned by her ora- 


am 
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— a 
ction, are twin born abominations, unknown to the Constitution. The 


vereignty, finds herself the vassal province of a Consoli 


w legislate for the general welfare—the veg Government by usurpa- 
‘on that the Supreme Court and Messrs. Webster & Ca, discovered 
vas established by the people. The usurped power is a virtual abro- 
ation of the Constitution, and consequently leaves the minority to ruin 
ud degradation. This minority isthe South. — < 
Q. Wat is the remedy for these evils, according to the submission 
men, (or ‘Tories of the Revolution? } 

A. Toshat our eyes—hold oar tongs, and fold our arms 

@. What is the greatest anomaly at present in the Union’ | 
A. Itis, that the South, whose beau ideal was Liserry, who sacri- 
ced to it as to the God of their idolatry, is now in vassalage to the 
jorth, East and West. . 

Q. To what may the patriotism of many here be ikened? 
' A. ‘To the philanthropists, whose charity 1s too exalted to relieve the 
Snisery at their own doors, but are willing to bestow it on three-quarters 
Sof the elobe. 
Q. What are the feelings that Caro.ina’s real sons cherish for her at 





A. That feeling so touchingly and beautifully expressed by the 
Seaufort orator, on the last Anniversary of Independence. “If, im cele- 


Qors. the omission was altogether unmarked—why was it when now 
you can think only of her? It was because she had not yet been de- 
ressed into notorious inequality from the level of the majority of her 
ster States. She was not yet in full possession of that deepest and 


persecution never fail to invest a beloved object in the contemplation of 
Te generous and brave; you had not yet felt m the cold and cutting 
diast of federal unkindness the necessity of cherishing and warming her 
jn your hearts. She had been prosperous and aiiluent, and you but 


object was in no way different from the objects in this hill. said,) to vote for what he deemed just aud expedicat, no mat- 
North Carolina had petitioned Congvess for the improveurent ter by what Committee the measure was reported. In regard 
of Ocracock and the Cape Fear, and all ber Delegation had to the question belove the House, he said, his rule was this— 
supported the application. It had been frequently before the that, he found the object connected with the commerce of 
House, and none of them had discovered that it was unconsti- | the nation, and calculated to benefit that commerce, he deem- 
tutional ; and now, because these objects are embraced in this ‘ed the object legitimate, and he gave it his support. For in- 
bill, are we who vote for it to be charged with being bought | stance : the mouth of the Mississippi, one of the items of this 
up? He had voted for such a bill every year, when these ob-| bill, was nnportant to the commerce of all the great rivers 
jects were uot iacluded, and he should have voted for it now, | which flow into nt, aad he could oot hesitate to support the ap- 
if they had been excluded. Was he to vote against what was propriation ; and, if gentlemen would point ont any objects 
right, because he could not obtain what he conceived just, or) not leading to seme port, and calculated to facilitate the com- 
vote against the bill because the objects which his own State | merce of the country, he would agree to strike it out. On the 
had at heart were included, lest he might be charged with be-} Lakes he knew there were ports, and the e were necessary to 
ing boughtup? He protested against such injurious imputations. | the great aud growing commerce of those waters, aod he was 














gejoiced that she was your State; she had been honored, and you were 
but proud of her as your section of the Union; but when she was in- 


they called ber weakest, our hearts beat strongest in her cause.” 
Q. What is the attitude Carolina should assume at the present 
rrists 7 
A. She must at once appeal to her sovereignty, and decide whether 
“she shail exert herself the protecting power of nullitication through the 
rgans of her Legislature, or, assume her highest attitude of sovereign- 
y. through that of a Convention. 









7° 'Q. Whit will be the result of this resistance, on the part of the State, 


the obnoxious usurpation ’ 

A. The first result will be, the preservation of her sovereignty; the 
ext result, the General Government, no longer reiving on the supine- 
ess of the State, will be driven back to the sphere of its legitimacy. 

= Q. But if one of these results should not follow, must the State for- 
Bear to resist the aggression upon her rights ? 

A. No, decidedly no. She must maintain her sovereignty at every 
hazard, and every means within her power. She is good for nothing— 
Sworse than good for nothing—withoat it. 

Q. Will not this lead to civil war—to war between the State and the 
General Government ? 

A. No, the General Government would not put itself so completely 
in the wrong as to consecrate its usurpation by the blood of t rt 
shall have attempted to oppreas. If the State is led by apprehensions 
of this kind, to submit to oppression, there ia then an end of shaking off 
her fetters. Fear is a bad counsellor of even an individual: it should 
never be consulted by a sovereign State. The strength and powers of 
‘ usurpation consist wholly in the fear of resisting it. Let the State only 
will to be free, and the General Government must recede froim its 
pretensions. 

®. But if the General Government does not recede ? 

A. Then let the State send a solemn embassy to the bar of Congress, 
and demand as a sovereign State, one of the parties to the compact, a 
redress of her grievances, or an appeal to the ultimate arbiter, provided 
vy the fifth article in the Constitution. Three-fourths of the States 
compose this august tribunal." The State does not compromise her 
dignity, by referring to them questions of sovereignty, being themselves 
sovereign, but she cannot, without violating every principle of self- 
respect, submit a question in relation to her sovereignty, to one of her 
subalterns, the Supreme Court. It is in the power of this tribunal to 
define anew the relations between the State and the General Govern- 
ment; if it does not concur in edmitting the contested power, or shall 
not pronounce that it already exists, the General Government will at 
once be constrained to abandon the exercise of it, for no new power 
could have been granted without the concurrence of this tribunal. 

Q. But if three-fourthsof the States, the ultimate arbiter, decide the 
question against the State, whose vital interest is at stake, does acquies- 
cence become a duty ? 

A. The State must then calculate the value of the Union; she has 
always the right of secession; but we will not even im idea, “ fathom 
_ the abyss, unul we have descended the precipice of disunion.” 

Q. On whom mast Carolina depend in her hour of peril? 
A. Qn the descendants of the patriot baud who achieved the Revo- 
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 lutionon the descendants of those brave and generous foreigners 


who united with us in that arduous and glorious struggle—on the pro- 
prietors of the soil—and on those whose motto is, ‘ MILLIONS POR 
DEFENCE, NOT A CENT FOR TRIBUTE.” 


* Three-fourths—It has been said ina late State Paper, that the 
State by assenting to the provision of the Constitution, that three-fourths 


f of them might amend or change it, surrendered individually their origi- 


_ nal sovereignty, and that the sovereignty of the Union actually now 
= resides in three-fourths ‘of them. ‘This is an erroneons opinion. The 
\ States agreed that the voice of all should be expressed by three-fourths: 
) there was no surrender of individual sovereignty. 








PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


Satrurpay, Frenvary 19, 1831. 
HOUSE.—Internal Improvements.-The engrossed bill mak- 





* ing additional appropriations for the improvement of certain 


- harbors, and removing obstructions at the mouths of certain ri- 
vers, was read the third time. 
Mr. Carson, of North Carolina, rose and said, the liberties 


| of my country are, by this bill, put up for sale. 1, for one, will 


not be bribed to vote for it. 

Mr. Barringer said, he was very sorry to hear such lan- 
_ guage from his colleague. The liberties of the country put up 
_tosale! How put up to sale? (asked Mr, B.) It is au impu- 
» tation on the House—not only on this iTouse, but on every 
Congress from the foundation of the Government, and every 
Executive, from the commencement to the present. This bill, 
dir. B. said, presented no question of internal improvement, as 
that question is understood by Southern geutlemen geuerally. 

The Speaker checked Mr. B. He did not understand Mr. 
C. as imputing such a design to Members, but only as speak- 
ing of the effect of the bill. 

Mr. Carson hoped the Speaker would permit his colleague 
to proceed, and cast every thing on him that he desired. He 
knew his motive. 

Mr. Barrinagr resumed. He wished only to vindicate him- 
self—not to cast any thing on his colleague. North Carolina 
had" petitioned for the improvement of Roanoke lalet. This 





ithe means with which the liberties of this people are to be 


red and insulted, we felt that she was our country! and, when she bought. 


®as most insolently trainpled, we clung to her most fondly, and when | 


Mr. Carson said. that he was very glad that bis colleague | as ready to support lexitimate objects in the West as the East. 


had let off some imuatier which he had beea preguant with for | 


tle would ot condeseend to inquire what part ef the country 


some time. ithe object was to benefit, so it was proper. If it came from the 
ry. . . . i } 2 ‘ 2. fF » . . . ‘ ‘ 
(The Spraxer here interposed, and said, that the gentle-! ene en [Mr Bair) we (the Committee on In- 

man’s colleague ‘had disclaimed apy reflection upon the geatle- | ternal improvement.) he would support it, just as soon as if it 


man’s motives. | 

{ uoderstood him to do so, (coutinued Mr. C.) and I too dis- 
elaim any iutention to reflect upou the motives of other gen- 
Uemen. My colleague says that i charged him with being 
bought. That was the purport of his speech. Sir, 1 made oo 
such charge. 1 am willing to say that every Member who 
votes for this bill believes that be is right. But 1 believe that 
they are wrong, aud that those who do vote tor it, whatever 
is their motive, are selling the liberties of their country. Io 
ancient times, the Roman leaders bought up the liberties of the 
people with the spoils of the conquered provinces ; and this po- 
liey of internal improvement, and our high-handed tariff, are 








My colleague says he will not defend the constitu- 
tionality of the appropriations proposed by this bill : and well | 
he may say so, fur he eannot defend it. The Constitation lias | 
been placed in the hands of empyrics—of political quacks— | 
who have given it a construction whereby it ts swallowing up 
the liberties of the country ; and, when they are gove, where 
are we to look fur liberty? Where, sir, 1 repeat, are we to 
look for it?) Almighty God may have ordained that liberty 
shall exist only in one hemisphere at a time. If so, the Genius 
of Liberty may have taken her flight from among us—she may 
have followed Lafayette across the waters—and, whilst they 
have liberty in France, we may have tyranny here. 1 must} 
believe, sir, if our liberties are saved, that it can be only by 
the interposition of the individual States ; and, sir, 1 iook two 
old Virginia as the nucleus around which the States are to ral- 
ly, to resist the usurpations of the General Government. | 
look to her sous—to her Patrick Henrys, (such men as be, who 
dared to declare that resistance of oppression was not treason) 
—I look to ber Madison, to her Monroe, to you, sir, (the Speak- 
er)—gentiemen may laugh, sir, but | look to such men—not to 
men Sought up by appropriations, and by the hope of office, 
but to men of high and elevated feelings, and stern integrity, to 
save my country. If such men do not rouse themselves to ac- 
tion, our liberty is gone. Mr. C. concluded with saying, that 
perhaps he had spoken with too much warmth on this occa- 
sion ; that he was sick, and had no intention to come here to- 
day ; but that he had been sent for, and brought from his bed, 
by a cai! of the House. He knew it was ie vain to oppose the 
passage of this bill, and perhaps there was no use in a man’s 
throwing himself into the breach, and receiving io his breast 
the daggers &f all who were in favor of it. He attacked the 
system, not the motives of gentlemen: but he solemnly believ- 
ed, if this sort of Icgislation was persisted in, our liberties were 
gone—nnod that nothing but the action of the States could 
save them. 

Mr. Brarr. of Tennessee, said, that, although, for several 
years past, be had voted in favor of measu.es of interval im- 
provement, and had seen no reason to change his opinien or 
his course in that particular, yet he should vote against this 
bill, because of the arguments by which it had been supported 
by the gentleman from N. Carolina, (Mr. Barrinerr.}] For 
his part, (Mr. B. said,) he could not see why the mouih of a 
river should be improved by appropriations of the public mo- 
ney, more than its bed ; nor why a measure of this deserip- 
tion, comiog from the Committee of Commerce, was not as 
much a measure of internal improvement, as if it had come 
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from the Committee of Roads aod Canals. Suppose the ap-) 
propriations proposed by this bill had been for the improve-: 
meat of the Ohio river, or for removing obstructions ia other | 
streams, would not the gentleman from North Carolina have! 
gone against that measure? Has he not invariably gone! 
against such appropriations? What, then, shall we see, if we | 
aet upon the principles which govern his vote iu favor of this | 
bill? Why, sir, that there is to be a system of appropriations | 
for bays and rivers, for expenditures on tide-water, aud no ap- 
propriations are to he made for the improvement of the inte- | 
rior. It is therefore, sir, that 1 am obliged to turn my back | 
against this bill, after votifg for similar measures for the last} 
eight years. Sir, look at the cetuils of this bill: the State of| 
Ohio is the only one of the Western States for which the, 
smallest appropriation is proposed in it. Suppose I were to) 
call for an appropriation for the improvement of the Coosa ri- 
ver, would the gentleman from North Carolina come out and 
say that that appropriation is constitutional? No, sir,he would 
not admit its constitutionality, beeause it is above the mouth of| 
the river, and not immediately connected with foreign com- 
merce. Yes, sir, | might exhaust my strength here, in vain, in 
showing the importance of the connexion of the Coosa and 
Tennessee rivers—I should not get the vo’: of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. If the proposition for sach an appropri- 
ation came from the Committee of Commerce, indeed, then I 
might perhaps get his vote—but not if it came from the Com- 
mittee on Internal Improvements. Mr. b. repeated, that he 
felt himself called upon to vote against this bill, because of its 
exclusive nature, going to establish a system of providing for 
the improvement of rivers, bays, &c., and neglecting the whole 
interior interests of the country. He was for improving the 
meuns of domestic as weil as foreign intercourse and com- 
merce. If the exclusive system proposed by this bill was per- 
severed in, the people whom he represented would derive no 
benefit whatever from the expenditure of public money. He 
believed this to be as much an internal improvement bill, as 
any bill of that nature introduced at the present session : of its 
constitutionality be had no doubt : but he denied the expedien- 
éy of thus limiting and partially carrying the principle into effect. 


—_— 








Mr. Barrinecen again rose. It had been his practice, (be 


came from any other. 
say how he could new oppose geasures which be bad former- 
ly supported, heeause he thought the eondact of others impro- 
per or incousisteni. 


ber, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beekman, Boekee, 


He would leave it to that gentleman to 


for himself, Mr. B. said, seeing nothing 


in this bill variance from what be bad always supported, he 
shouid give it his vote. 


Mr. Waitthesey, believing that further debate would not 


change a single vote, moved the previous question. 


The motion was sustained, and the question being put on the 


passaze of the bill, it was carried, by the following vote : 


YEAS— Messrs. Andersou, Annstreng, Arnold, Bailey, Noyes Bar- 
Boon, Brown, 
Burges, Batman, Cahoon, Cambreieng, Chandler, Childs, Chilton. 
Ciark, Coleman, Condict, Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, Crane, Crawford, 
Crockett, Creighton, Crowntushield, Daniel, John Davis. Deberrv. 
Denny, Dickinson, Doddndge, Dorsey, Dudley, Dunean, Dwight, Ea- 
ger, Ellsworth, George Evaus, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Findlay, 
Fimch, Ford, Forward, Fry, Gilmore, Green, Grennell, Gurley, Halsey. 
Hammond, Harvey, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Holland, Howard, 
Hubbard, Hughes, Huotington, Lhne, Ingersoll, Thomas Irwin, W. 
W. irvin, Jarvis, Johns, Richard M. Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kin- 
caid, Perkins King, Leavitt, Lecompte, Leiper, Lent, Letcher, Mallary, 
Marr, Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, Mc- 
Duthe, McIntire, Mercer, Miller, Mitehell, Muhlenborg, Overton. 
Pearce, Peitis, Pierson, Randolph, Reed, Reneher, Richardson, Rus- 
sel, Sanford, William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Shielde, 
Semmes, Sill, Smith, Speight, Richard Spencer. Sprigg, Stanberry, 
Sterigere, Stephens, William L. Storrs, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, 
Taylor, Test, John Thomson, Tracey, Vance, Varnum, Verpianck, 
Vinton, Washington, Weeks. Whittlesey, Edw. D. White, Wickliffe, 
Wiison, Yancey, Young—136. . 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Angel, Archer, Barnwell, Jaa. 
Blair, John Blair. Campbell, Carson, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Conner, 
Craig, Crocheron, Davenport, Warren R. Davie, Desha, De Witt. 
Draper, Drayton, Earll, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Hall, Haynes, Hoff- 
man, Jennings, Cave Johnson, Lamar, Lee, Lewis, Leyall, Lumpkin, 
Magee, McCoy, Nuckoils, Patton, Polk, Potter, Ramsey, Roane, Scott, 
Standefer. Taliaferro. Wiley Thompsen, Trezvant. Tucker, Wayne, 
C. P. White, Wilde, Williams—53. 





Monpray, Feervary 21. 183). 


SENATE.—Mr. Smirx, of Maryland, from the Committee 
on Finance, reported the bill from the House making appro- 
priations for certain fortifications, without amendments. 

Mr. Smitu, from the same committee, also reported a bill 
relative to slaves introduced into the United States. 

An incidental discussion a1ose on ap inquiry by Mr. Harr, 
relative to the power of Congress to make appropriations for 
internal improvements, elicited by a paragraph in the Presi- 
dent’s Message on that subject. which had been referred to the 
Committee on Roads and Canals. 

The Senators who participated in the debate were, Messrs. 
Hayne, Hendricks, Tyler, Dadley, and Poindexter. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of Exeeu- 
tive business, and remained with closed doors till the hour of 
adjournment. 

HOUSE.—Petitions and memorials were presented, the 
greater portion of which were on the subject of the Jadians 
and the Sunday mails. 

Among those concerning the latter. was one laid before the 
House by Mr. Fixptar, from certain Jews in Ohio, praying 
that the mail should not be permitted te be carried on Saturday, 
which they stated was their Sabbath. j 

The consideration of the memorial of certain inhabitants of 
Massachusetts, on the subject of the Indians, was resumed, 
and Mr. Everett continued his remarks in support ef it in an 
argument, in the course of which he contended that the rights 
of the Creeks and Cherokees had been infringed upon by 

zeorgia. in contravention of the most selemn treaties on the 
part of the United States; and then, soon after the commence- 
ment of his remarks, 

Mr. Porter rose to a question of order. stating that, in his 
view, there was no quorum present in the House; but the 
Speaker stating that such metion was not admissible in thet 
stage of the question, Mr. Everett proceeded. 

Mr. Haynes, of Georgia, replied, in an animated and elo- 
q*ent speech in vindication of the conduct, and in advocacy of 
the rights of the State of Georgia. / 

Mr. Becx next addressed the House, and stated upon proofs 
which, as he observed, were satisfactory to him, that the great 
majority of the Cherokees were in the most squalid and miser- 
able condition; no further advanced in civilization, or in the 
arts of social life, than their ancestors of a century age. Is 
was uot the red men who were benefitted under the present 
system, but some twenty or thirty whites who had insinuated 
themselves into the confidence of the Indians, and who, te- 
gether with the half-breeds, controlled the whole tribe, and 
acquired wealth at the expense of those for whose welfare 
so many philanthropie wishes were expressed in the House. 
He deplored the revilings and denunciations that had eecurred 
during the discussions of this question, aod depreeated the 
spirit of bigotry in which they bad their origin. The people 
of Georgia would rather suffer military execution than reeede 
from their expressed determination te sustain their laws: and 
would those who, from party feeling, pressed this measure for- 
ward at the awful risk of producing a civil war, persist in a 
course which, while it encroached upon the honor of the Presi- 
dent, and the spirit of the Constitution, ploced the country 
upon the brink of av intestine commotion? After some fur- 
ther remark, Mr. Bell, who was in a state of exhaustioa from 
the effects of il! health, at the request of his friends, suspended 
his remarks. 
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Wepxespay, Jury 18, 1787. 


tt was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the foi- 
lowiog clause in the ninth resolution reported from the Committeo of 
the Whole House, viz : 

' For the term of seven years.” 

W iuch passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the re- 
maining clause of the ninth, and the tenth resolutions, in order to take 
up the eleventh resolution—W hich passed im the atirmative. 

}eas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Marvland—4 

Nays—Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina—3. 

Dirwled—North Carolina—1. 

(mn the question to agree to the following clause of the ~jeventh reso- 
iugon, Viz: 

That a National Judiciary be established.”’ 

It passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

‘On the question to agree to the following clause of the eleventh reso- 
luton, viz: 

* To consist of one supreme tribunal.”’ 

it passed unanimously in the affirmative 

[t was moved and seconded to strike out the words ‘“‘secpnd branch 
of the National Legislature,” and to insert the words “‘ National Execu- 
uve,” in the eleventh resolution—W hich passed im the negatve. 

}cas—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania—2. 

Nays—Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Soath Carolina—. 

it was moved and seconded to alter the third clause of the eleventh 
resolution, so as to read as follows, viz : 

* The Judges of which shall be nominated and appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive, by and with the advice and consent of the second branch of 
the Legislature of the United States ; and every such nomination shail 
be made at least —— days prior to such appointment.” 

W hich passed in the negative. aS 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia—_ 

Neys—Connecticut, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina—4. 

It was moved and seconded to alter the third clause of the eleventh 
resolution, so as to read ae follows, viz: 

‘That the Judges shall be nominated by the Executive ; and such 
nomination shal! become au appointment, if not disagreed to within — 
days, by two-thirds of the second branch of the Legisiature.”’ 

it was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the last 
amendment—W hich was unanimously agreed to. 

On the question to agree to the following clause of the eleventh reso- 
lgtoen, Viz: 

“To hold their offices during good behaviour.” 

It passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the following clause of the eleventh reso- 
luton, viz: 

“To receive, punctually, at stated times, a fixed compensation for 
their services.” 

it passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike the works “ increase or” out of 
the eleventh resolution—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, South Carolina,—6. 

Nays—Virginia, North Carohina—2. 

On the question to agree to the clanse, as amended, viz: 

~ To receive, punctually, at stated times, a fixed compensation for 
their services, in which no diminution shall be made, so as to affect the 
persoys actually in office at the time of such diminauon.” 

It | ow unanimously in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the twelfth resolution, viz : 

* That the National Legislature be empowered to appoint inferior tri- 
binnals.”’ 

it passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike the words “ impeachments of 
gauonal officers" out of the thirteenth resolution—W hich passed unap- 
imously in the affirmative. 

it wos moved and seconded to alter the thirteenth resolution, so as to 
read as follows, viz: 

‘‘ That the jarisdiction of the National Jadiciary shall extend to cases 
arising under laws passed by the General Legislature, and w such oth- 
@r questions as invelve the national peace and harmony.” 

Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

(bo the question to agree to the fourteenth resolution, viz: 

* Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the admission of 
States, lawfully arising within the limits of the United States, whether 
from a voluntary junction of government and territory, or otherwise, 
with the consent of a number of voices, in the National Legislature, 
less than the whole.” 

It passed unanimously in the affirmative. ' 

On the question to agree to the first clause of the fifteenth resolution 
reported from the Committee of the Whole House—It passed in the ne- 
galve. 

Yoas—Virginia, North Carolina—2. 

Nays—M assachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

On the question to agree to the last clause or the fifteenth resolution 
—Iit paseed unanimously in the negative. 

It was moved and seconded to alter the sixteenth reeolution, so aa to 
read as follows, viz: 

‘* That a Republican form of Government shall be guarantied to each 
Siate, and that each State shall be protected against foreign and comes- 
tie violence.” 

Winch passed unanimonsly in the affirmative. 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A.M. 


Tavurspay, Jory 19, 1787. 





It was moved and seconded to re-consider the several clauses of the | 
minth resolution, whieh reapect the appointment, duration, and eligibili- | 
ty. of the National Lxecutrve—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Veas—M assachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De- 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

Nay—North Carolina—l1. 

North Carolina withdrew their negative—And it was unanimously 
agreed to re-consider immediately. 

[It was moved by Mr. Flisworth, and seconded, to agree to the follow- 
wg proposition, viz: 

* To be chosen by electors appointed for that purpose by the Legisla- 
tmres of the States, in the follewimg proportion— 

‘One person from each State whose numbers, according to the ratio 
fixed in the resolation, shall not exceed 100,000 ; two from each of the 
othtrs whose aoumbers shall not exceed 300,000; and three from each 
of the rest.” 

On the question to agree to the following clause, viz : 

‘To be chosen by electors appointed for that purpose.” 

tt passed in the athrmative 

Veas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia—4. 

Nays—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—3. 

Derided—Massachusetts—1. 

On the question to agree to the following clause, viz: 

“ By the Legislatures of the States.” 

it passed in the affirmative. 

Veas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De- 
laware, Maryland, North Carolina, Georgia—s. 

Naye—V irginia, South Carohna—2. . 

It wae agreed w postpone the consideration of the remainder of the 





propoaiuoa. 





It was moved and seconded to agree to the following clause, viz: 

‘‘ For the term of seven years.” 

Which passed in the negative. _ Bakar 

Yeas—New Jersey, South Carolina, (seorgia—3.  dantg 

Nays—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia—d. 

Divided—Massachusetts, North Carolina—2. on 

On the question to agree to the following clause, viz : 

* For the term of six years.” 

it passed in the affirmative. 

¥eas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

Nay— Delaware—1. aay tia 

On the question to restore the words ‘‘to be meligible a second ume, 
—lIt passed in the negative. 

Yeas—North Carolina, South Carohna—2. ; 

Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticat, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De- 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia—®. 

And then the Honse adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 


ae 





LIGHT IN THE WEST. 


From the Zanesville (Ohio) Messenger. 

On the 13th of December last, the following resolution was submit- 
ted, by Mr. Haynes, to the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

 Resoleed, That the Committee of Ways and Means be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of repealing the duty on Sugar imported 
from foreign countries into the United States.” 

The inquiry was voted down, 83 members being in the affirmative 
and 99 in the negative. Of the Ohio Delegation, only Shields and 
Stanberry voted for the resolution. If those who opposed the inquiry, 


did so because they did not think it a proper time for discussing the | the 


question, they have an excuse, but if they imtended to say, that the 
present tax on sugar is so just and equitable that it must never be altered, 
we apprehend that a fair discussion of the subject before their constitu- 
ents would leave them in a woful minority. 

It will be admitted, that sugar is consumed by all classes of people, 
and may be called with propriety a necessary of life—and that 1 is the 


interest of the people to purchase it as cheap as possible. The rule 


that al] buyers follow in their private transactions, is to procure an article 
at the cheapest rate—why then, should our Representatives refuse to 
repeal a law which raises the price of a necessary article, without any 
corresponding benefit to the consumer’ If the money raised by the 
tax went into the public treasury, nobody would complain, as it then 
would serve to pay the public debt, and other apres expenses of 
the Government; but when the people at large are taxed for the benefit 
of rich capitalists, then we have an aristocracy in fact, if not in name. 

Every pound of sugar brought into the Uniled States from foreign 
countries, pays three cents tax, or duty, at the custom-house—and every 
pound of sugar made in the United States sells for three cents more 
than it would do, if the tax were taken off. Sugar in the West Indies, 
has been worth about two cents per pound by the quantity, for fifty or 
sixty years When brought bere it is taxed three cents a pound, 
which brings it up to five cents a pound, besides freight and other 
charges. Now. if this tax were taken off, the planter in Louisiana 
would have to gel] his sugar at two and a half or three cents ; but as it 
is, he gets the three cents tax additional, which raises it to five and a half 
or six cents a pound. 

Are the farmers of Ohio, who labor under all the disadvantages of 
low prices and uncertain markets, willing to pay to the rich planter a 
tax of three cents on every pound of sugar brought from Louisiana to 
this State? Some people may say that this is a part of the American 
System, and ought to be encouraged. But call it by what name we 
please, it is still a tax, a heavy tax of one hundred per cent. on a ne- 
cessary of life, only for the advantage of a few rich, overgrown mono- 
polists. Others may suppose that the high price of sugar causes the 
planter to pay more for Western Flour, Pork, f, &c. than otherwise 
would be paid. We believe, however, that this is a fallacy. The 
price of an article is regulated by the supply and demand, and not by 
the ability of the buyer. A mch man pays no more for his barrel of 
flour than a poor man. And it is well known that the purchasers of 
Western produce in Orleans, wait for a glut in the market, when more 


ie sacrificed than in any other market im the United States. It may 
possibly be thought by some that three cents a pound on sugar is too 
small a tax to be grumbied at. But when they look at it in the lump, 


they may alter theirepipion. From the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 1829, it may be seen; that there were imported into the 
United States in one year, 58,597,574 lbs. of brown sugar, of which 
10,643,859 Ibs. were exported, leaving for consumpton, 47,953,715 Ibs. 
which, at a tax or tariff . of three cents a pound, gives a revenue to the 
Government of $1,438,611 45. In the same year, 1829, it was stated 
that the crop of sugar raised m the United States, amounted to 85,000, 
hogsheads, or aboat 35,000,000 Ibs. which, at three cents a pound, 
gives a profit of $2,550,000, or two millions five hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars more than the sugar would be worth without the tax, 
and this is paid by the consumers of sugar throughout the country, 
into the pockets of six or eight thousand rich planters. Here we find 
the law taxing twelve millions of people, for the benefit of a few 
thousands, and giving two millions and a half of dollars to these few 
individuals, whilst it gives not quite one reillion and a half to the re- 
venue. And yet Congress have said that they will not even inquire 
into the subject. We have said nothing about white sugar, which pays 
four cents a pound duty, or molasses, which pays five cents per gallon, 
which would swell the accouut by 4 or 500,000 dollars, but have taken 
brown sugar, because it is used by every one. 

By the late census it appears that Ohio has a population of upwards 
of 900,000. Now, supposing that the consumption of each inhabitant 
averages one quarter of an ounce of sugar a day, this will amount to 
5} pounds a year—the tax on which, at three cents a pound, will be 
seventeen and a quarter cents to each person. Nor is this all. If the 
merchant pays an advanced price for his sugar, he must charge a profit 
on the advanced price. He does pay a tax of three cents a pound on 
sugar, and must charge a profit on the three cents tax advanced, as 
well as on the fair price of the article. We believe that every pound 
of sugar sold in this section of country costs the consumer from 


/75 to 100 per cent. on the planters’ price—it costs about six cents in 
| Orleans, and retails here at about ten to twelve and a half cents. Butto 


pnt the profit on the lowest scale, we will suppose that 50 per cent is 
the average: fifty per cent then, on the seventeen and a quarter cents, 
which we have showm each person to pay in tax on the article, will 
bring it up to, say twenty-five cents that each person pays annually for 
a tax on sugar—and this would cost the 900,000i itants of Ohio 
$250,000—a sum very nearly sufficient t© pay the interest on the 
Canal debt, now pressing 60 heavily on the people. And what do we 
gain by it? If any one can show the advantage or justice of the tax, 
we shall be very willing that the people of Louisiana shall receive it. 
But we can see no justice or advantage in it. ‘The principal export of 
Ohio to the South 1s flour—it has been estimated that this section of 
country sends 40,000 barrels down the Mississippi—the whole State 
may probably send 150,000 barrels, though we have no correct account 
of nw. Thé return c consists greatly in sugar. Now suppose the 
flour to average $4 50 per barrel, it would bring $675,000, of which 
300,000 may be profit to the farmer after paying all expenses. 8u 

pose 6,000 hogs or 6,000,000 bls. of sugar are brought back for 
consumption in Ohio. If the tax were taken off, we should get it at 
about three cents a pound, which would cost Ohio $180,000, pri 

cost, which would leave a balance on the price of flour of 000. 
But this tax of three cents raises the price to six cents a pound, so that, 
six million pounds of sugar does actually cost us ,000, leaving 
only $315,000 to pay all charges. Su ing the above calculation 
a Be eanieet, (and the estimates are 'y too low) it will be eeen 


that this operetion of the law actually takes away 40,000 barrels of 


| sea-serpent has visited our 


flour from the farmers of Ohio, and gives them to the rich planter : 
Louisiana. The law effects other States in the same manuer, and w;, 
have chosen the State of Ohio to illustrate the subject with, only ba 


eause we feel more immediately concerned in its rity. We 
wish one would examine the subject candidly, we are sur 
that our Kepresentatives in Congress would not then bind us dow, 


with such monstrous and absurd laws. 


—_ 





From the Newark ( Ohio) Advocate. 
all statesmen. 


science. And, notwithstanding their deficiency in knowledge, indiy, 
duals have set themselves up as teachers in the political schools. [t , 
a matter of some doubt whether these political charlatans produce mur, 
mischief by their practice ; for the good sense of a discerning publx 


the dogs. An instance of political quac and ignorance of the coun 
try was recently exhibited by the Editor of a newspaper in Ohio, which 
is truly astonishing, even in this age of wonders: when a wonderfy, 

shores—when a wonderful man has bee> 
elected to the Senate of the United States—and another equally wor 
derful man bas been elected a Supreme Jadge, by the Legislature 4; 
the good State of Ohio. 

The Editor here alluded to gravely tells his readers that the Tariff bas 
created a home-market for the agricultural produce of the West—auw 
that Ohio flour has been sent to feed the New England manufacture, 
it is a great mistake to suppose that the Taritf has created a market fo; 
flour. Every man who has been ih the New England States, (and we 
happen to be one,) knows, that the people of that country have alway, 
(aye, before the tariff law was passed,) been supplied with flour prin. 
cipally from Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and Richmond—tha; 
soil and climate of the greater part of New England are unfavor. 
ble to the growth of wheat—and that the mass of there ge. 
nerally eat bread made of rye and Indian corn, which is very swee: 
and good. It is to the canal, and get the tent, Gas eonese tndebend 4: 
a New England market for Ohio flour. 

There is uo necessity for a resort to deceptive measures to sustain the 
Tariff in public opinion, if it is a judicious one. is less neces 
sity for such measures in Ohio, perhaps, than in any other State. It is 
deeply rooted here. Even those who do not understand its operation or 
effects are its advocates. ‘‘ What is the reason,” asked a very worthy 
tariff man, not long since, “ that sattinets have risen?" We gave bim 
a Yankee answer, by asking him for the reason. He replied—“ Bo 
cause the protecting duty has been taken off these articles !"" We in vain 
endeavored to ade him that it was not so—and equally fruitless 
we suppose, will be our efforts to convince the Editor of whom we bave 
es , that the tariff has not been the means of creating a de 
mand fur our fis in New England. 

“Convince a man against his will, 
“ And he's of the same opinion still.” 





From the Lebanon ( Ohio) American Democrat. 

If the facts stated in the following article be true, and it is not the first 
tume such charges have been made against manufacturers, we think \' 
is time for those who advocate the ‘“‘ American System,”—i.e. an entire 
prohibition, as many of them term it—to consider the effects which w) 
necessarily follow from the establishment of their system. They should 
consider the inflaence which manufacturers possess over their hands, 
and the manner in which they seem di to use it. Will the mox 
devoted friend of Mr. Clay pretend to justify such conduct? Will the 
most ardent admirer of his system pretend that it does nut tend to tbe 
establishment of a wealthy aristocracy ? 

Who cannot see that a man, “born and bred” in a manufacturing 
establishment, and knowing no other means of procuring a livelihood, 
of the greatest evils attending manufacturing establishments, and shou! i 
not be overlooked. But the conduct referred to in the article below 
should receive the anqualified reprobation of all honest men; and thoee 
who are so lost to all moral principle, are unfit to belong to civil society, 
and should be scouted from the country. 

We hope those who have been guilty of such base conduct, will be 
made to feel the force of public odium—to feel that they have offended 
the spirit of democracy—to fee! that they have disgraced themselves, 
and are consigned, by public opinion, to the lowest degree of contempt. 

“The American System.—In Newark, at the late New Jersey election, 
most of the manufacturers, who employed from fifty to one bun- 
dred hands each, on the Saturday previous to the election, called 
their workmen together, and, after settling with them, informed them, 
* that, if the Jackson ticket should suce 
al election, their business would be ruined, and, consequently, they 
would hare to discharge all their hands, and shut up their 
sistence were at stake, if they refused to obey the mandate of their arie- 
tocratic masters." — Bath Adrocate. 





From the Ohio Sun. 

We hope our readers will bear with us for devoting so great a portion 
of our ep to the subject of Duties and the Tariff; but, when they 
reflect that this has been the theme of a portion of our citizens for seve- 
ral years, they will agree with us that it is time the subject was brought 
to a close examination. It is time the details were being settled, and 
that before the proper tribunal, the e. It is time that the practices 
of the vindictive and hypocritical foudess of the “American System” 


view. Thousands of honest and well-meaning men, who earn their 
living by the sweat of their brows, have been cf&ught iu this ‘‘American 
System” trap, while demagogues were riding them into office, and 
sporting on their hard-earned labors. Our rs should recollect, and 
especially those who think themselves hardly able to take a paper, thai, 
for every 70 Ibs. of sugar they use, they pay a duty equal to the price 
of our paper—for every seren bushels of salt they use, they pay a duty 
equal to the price of our paper—for every 40 lbs. of cafie 


of tea, they pay a duty eq the price of our paper. We might 
continue to enumerate, but it is unnecessary. This drain from their 
pockets is imperceptible, but certain. Our object is to turn the tide of 
public feeling to its true interests, and, although the ing ones may 
vent their spleen at this exposure, we look for the people to sustain us. 
We ask for the articles on be sugar business an attentive perusal. 





From the Eastern Argus. 
THE HOLY ALLIANCE AND THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


When a combination of Despots chose to set up the unrighteous de- 
cree that all movements in favor of Liberty should be suppressed—put 
down at the point of the bayonet—they modestly christened themselves 
the Holy Alliance. When a gang of restless politicians leagued them- 


selves with a class of aristocratic monied capitalists, to force upon the 


American people a system of policy, the direct and inevitable tendency 
of which is, to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, they called 
their system The American System. Hence it is that the enemies 


of the ple endeavor to impose upon them by mere names. We 
hardly w which to despise most, in the advocates of prohibition, the 
gross 


under which they are attempting to crush the labor- 
ing classes of society, or the disgusting insults they offer to their good 
sense, in thus attempting to blind their eyes with the dust of such con- 
temptible fallacies. 





Most men take least notice of what is plain, as if that were of no use; 





but puzzle their thoughts, and lose themselves in these vast depths aad 
abysses which no human ng can fathoms <= Sherlock” 


It was once remarked, by a foreigner that the American People wer, 
A portion of them, however, have not made much pr, 
gress in the study of political economy, further than the A B C of th ~ 


will discover the pernicious tendency of their medicine, and throw it » 


will be completely dependent upon his employer? This is perhaps one — 


party were exposed, and the effects of their policy laid open to public 
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The subscribers to this paper are respectfully informed, that 
we have no permanent agents established at any place, and 
that after this date, all payments are to be made directly to us. 
We are willing to pay the postage upon all letiers containing 
money, and to incur the risk of its transmission by mail, and 
will be punctual, as we have heretofore been, in forwarding 


| But first we will advert to the past bistory of this iroa manu- 


| The manufacture of iron for the use of ships, river craft, and 


factore. 


| for all the various purposes of agriculture, has heen carried on 
/at all times since the settlement of the place, but has become 
| much more extended since the introduction, on the Western 
| waters, within the last twenty years, of steam boats and steam | 
engines. Owing to the great expense of transportation by 
land, from the Atlantic cities, in former years, foreign iron was 
a prohibited article. For several years after the last war, the 
freight of goods to Pittsburg, from Baltimore, the nearest At- 





receipts for all sums that may safely arrive. In giving this 
notice, we think our subscribers will perceive that we consult 
their convenience, as well as our own. The enclosing of a 
five dollar note in a sheet of paper, can be as conveniently done 
as payment can be made to a collector. A formal letter is not 
necessary. All that will be required is, that the name and 
residence of the individual who remits, shall be given, although 
we should be happy to be favored with a line from any gen- 
tleman who might have leisure or inclination to address us. 


To those who live at a distance, and upon whose letters 
the post-office imposes a tax of fifty cents, that is, ten per cent. 
of the subscription money, we will only say, that if they should 
happen to meet with a friend also about to make a remittance, 
they would render us a service by using the satne envelope, 
and converting two five dollar notes intoaten. As a small 
per centage in the price of cotton sometimes constitutes the 
schole of the planter’s income, so it is with publishers; and we, 
ourselves, have seen the day, when fifty cents from each sub- 
scription was fully equal to the whole income from this paper. 
What is a trifle to one man, becomes an object of magnitude to 
another, when multiplied by a thousand. 





The City of Pittsburg is one of the strong holds of the Ame- 
rican System. It is quite probable that there is not, in the 
whole population, a single individual who ever opens his lips 
on the subject of Free Trade, unless it be to denounce it, 
whatever he may think in relation to it. To attempt, there- 
fore, to convert such a community to the true faith, would be 
almost as vain as to attempt to convert the Turks to Christianity. 
It is impossible to change the opinions of those who are deter- 
miued to listen to no ar; uments but those which favor their ex- 
isting notions, and we suppose that it would be just as imprac- 
ticable to ind readers who would pay for this journal, in that 
city, as it would be to find readers to pay for Scott's Commen- 
taries in that part of Constantinople from which the Franks are 
excluded. The people of Pittsburg would no doubt be as much 
astonished to hear it asserted that the restrictive policy was in- 
jurious to their prosperity, as the people of Brazil are when 
foreigners tell them tbat the use of carts for heavy burdens, 
which are in general use there, having the arletree to turn round 
with the wheels, is not an advantageous custom. It is never- 
theless true—and, if we cannot demonstrate it to the satisfac- 
tion of any intelligent man, we should like to see any such 
point out the defect of our reasoning, and we will cheerfully 
publish it. 

Pittsburg is a city containing, with its suburbs, upwards of 
twenty thousand inhabitants. It is extensively engaged in ma- 
nufactures, but chiefly in the manufacture of steamboats, steam 
engines, and various other brauches, in which iron constitutes 
the chief material. This iron is not produced in Pittsburg, nor 
even in its vicinity, but is transported from a distance of at 
least one hundred miles, and, uatil within a year past, during 
which a canal for part of the way has been in operation, this 
transportation has been performed by land, at an average ex- 
pense of at least $20 per ton. From this it will be seen that 

the interest of Pittsburg is not at all identified with the inter- 
ests of the owners of the iron-mines, who are the only class of 
people in this country benefitted by the high duty on iron. So 
far from it, her interests are directly opposed to theirs. Her 
interest is to get iron cheap ; their interest is to sell it dear. 
They stand in relation to each otner as buyer and seller, and 
the Juniata iron-masters are as much foreigners to the Pitts- 
burg iron manufacturers, as are those of England. To identify 
their interests is impossible. They never have been the same 
—they are not now the same—and they never can be the same, 
unless it can be shown that the interests of the man whose 
trade flourishes most when he buys raw materials cheap, are 
the same with those of the man whose trade flourishes most 
when he sells those raw materials dear. We are almost asham 
ed to be so particuler in elucidating a self-evident proposition, 
but, as we like to clear the road thoroughly as we proceed in 
aa argument, we think it best to stop by the way and pick up 
even the smallest pebbles that lie in the path. 

Upon the cheapness of raw materials, other circumstances 
being equal, must depend the greater or less extent of any ma- 
nufacture. If irou was cheaper, at Pittsburg, than it now is, 
the greater would be the number of steam boats, of steam en- 


gives, of machines, of cut nails, of castings, of chains, of 


spades, shovels, hoes, axes, crowbars, ploughs, harrows, carts, 
wagons, carriages, horse shoes, scythes, hatchets, hammers, 


eutlery, and the various other articles of manufacture which 
Of this position there can be no denial. 


are there carried on. 
There is not, in the whole American ‘“ Birmingham,” a com- 
moa laborer who would not sce its truth, if presented to bim; 
aod the only question, therefore, for us now to consider, is, 
whether iroa is as cheap at Pittsburg, under the present bigh 


laniic port, was never below $5 per 100 lbs., and was some- 
times as high as $8. This charge, upon iron, would have 
amounted to $112 to $179 20 per ton. But, as the iron-mines 
on the head-waters of the Juniata coulk! furnish it at a much 
less price, on account of the diminished distance, supplies from 
that source were procured, upon the natural principles of free 
trade, as being the cheapest that could possibly be got. The 
position, too, of the Juniata mines, conferred upon their own- 
ers the monopoly of the Westero supply, a monopoly of which 
no one had a right to complain, because it arose from the na- 
tural operation of things. 

In process of time, as foreign iron became cheaper. (for it 
has been falling in price, in England, ever since the year 1814,) 
as the price of land-carriage declined, and as water-communi- 
cations were getting pushed up from Philadelphia towards 
Pittsburg, through the region of the Juniata mines, Pittsburg 
would have felt the influence of these blessings, had it suited 
the interests of the iron-masters ; but they, having long enjoy- 
ed the fruits of a natural monopoly. were determined, since 
that was lost to them forever, to secure to themselves an arti- 
ficial monopoly, which would put an equal profit into their 
pockets. Accordingly, they have so contrived it, that a high 
duty is now made to perform the function which mountains and 
bad roads used to perform before. The iron aristocracy have 
decreed that the manvfacturers of Pittsburg shall not have the 
benefit of cheap iron, and thus far they have been enabled to 
gull them into the belief that the more they pay for iron the 
better. We think, however, that this delusion cannot last much 
longer. After the completion of the Pesusylvania canal, with- 
in a year or two, it will be possible to transport iron to Pitts- 
burg, from Philadelphia, at about $10 per ton ; and, conse- 
quently, it would be possible for the manufacturers there, if it 
were not for the duty, to procure foreign iron at $60 or $70 per 
ton, instead of $100. The land-carriage has of late years been 
as low as $3 to $2 per 100 pounds ; but, although much lower 
than before, it has still amounted to prohibition. Now, cannot 
any body see, who can command the half of an idea, that 
Pittsburg would be as much benefitted, after the Pennsylvania 
canal is finished, by free trade in iron, as any part of the coun- 
try? Nay, would she not be more so, in proportion to her 
size? Nothing is clearer—and how she can longer remain un- 
der such delusion, it will be difficult to conceive. 


But it may be asked, how has it happened that Pittsburg has 
thrived under the Restrictive System? We answer: 
First. That the Restrictive System, as far as it relates to 
iron, which constitutes the great bulk of ber manufactures, has 
never yet reached her. She has procured her supplies of iron 
from a quarter from which she would bave drawn them whe- 
ther the duty had been one dollar, ten dollars, or fifty dollars, 
a-ton ; and, 





ne ete 


may be made apparent, we can assert, as a fact, that steam 


engines have been made, within two years, at Pittsburg, upon 
orders from the Eastward, and trapsported by land all the way 


to Philadelphia, a distance of three hundred miles. And yet 
this is a place, the imhabitants of which ery out that they would 
not be benefitted by cheap iron. Why, if they possessed com- 
mon sense, and would exercise it, they would perceive, that, 
if the duty was taken off from iron, so as to reduce its price 
$30 a-ton, that sum would, after the completion of the Penn- 
sylvania canal, pay the whole freight of foreign iron from Phi- 
ladelphia to Pittsburg, and of steam engines back agaip, which 
would enable them greatly to extend the advantages they now 


enjoy, and which are to be aseribed to cheap fuel, cheap living, 


and cheap rents. A family in Pittsburg can be supported upon 
half the sum that one can be in any of the Atlantic cities— 
and, if Pittsburg would rely upon her natural advantages for 
her prosperity, instead of upon the nonsense called the Ameri- 
can System, she would prosper far more rapidly than she bas 
heretofore done. By low duties, ber population would procure 
their foreign supplies of raw materials and other commodities 
at much jess than their present prices, and at the same time 
the demand for her iron manufactures would be increased. 





The fallacy which the restrictionists use to the most advan- 
tage, is the one that asserts, that, by importing and conauming 
foreign commodities, we afford encouragement to foreign in- 
dustry, to the disadvantage of our own—that, in fact, it is tak- 
ing the bread out of the mouths of our own citizens, and giv- 
ing it to foreigners. This position, which possesses at first 
sight a plausibility, makes such a strong appeal to the feelings 
of the great mass of the people, who believe that * charity be- 
gins at home,” that it is taken for granted by nine persons our 
ef ten, who are not inclined to take the trouble of thinking on 
the subject. Nothing, however, can be more erroneous than 
this belief, as we have often shown in this journal—but, as our 
opponents are constantly harping upon it as an incontroverti- 
ble doctrine, it becomes necessary for us to repeat, over and 
over again, the same arguments, in the hope that some new 
mode of presenting the question may catch hold of the minds 
of some, who have heretofore been proof against the force of 
reason. In a labor like that which we have undertaken to per- 
form, great patience is required ; and, although we suppose 
that the great body of our readers understand all these back- 
neyed subjects, yet, there are others, who read our paper, who 
must be fod with milk, because they cannot yet digest meat. 
When foreign commodities are imported, they are not paid 
for, or they are paid for. This is a proposition which no one 
can dispute. 

If they are not paid for, they are a clear gain to the country, 
and are as much a benefit to the nation as any gratuity would 
be to an individual from another individual. No one would 
think it other than a public gain if it were to rain dollars, or 
broadcloths, or muslins, or hardware, provided they did not 
fall on the people and break their heads. Nor could any one 
consider it other than advantageous to us if the Baitish or the 
French should pour into the country whole cargoes of their 
fabries, and give them to us for nothing. This is also a propo- 
sition which none but an ideot would dispute. To be sure we 
do not often have an opportunity of experiencing such benefits. 
Foreigners are very much like ourselves. They have no idea 





Secondly. That her natural advantages for carrying on the 
manufacture of iron are so great that she would prosper in 
spite of any restrictive system. 

These advantages are, a position at the confluence of two 
mighty rivers, which flow through a fertile country—a produc- 
tive soil in her neighborhood, owing to which provisions are 
brought to market at a very low price,and enable workmen to 
live better, upon low money wages, than they can, in some 
other places, upon high wages—and, lastly, inexhaustible beds 
of bitumivous coal, which enable the manufacturers to supply 
themselves at the very low price of four cents a-bushel, or $1 
44 cents per chaldron of 36 bushels, delivered. The advanta- 
ges of cheap fuel, in reference to all the manufactures of iron, 
are too apparent to need illustration, and we shall only, there- 
fore, say, that, in this particular, the Pittsburg manufacturers 
have a decided advantage, not only over other towns of the 
United States, but even over the manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain. An excise or coastwise duty keeps up the price of it 


the 30th of November last, with the following quotations, per 
chaldron : 


Coals, Newcastle, best,......... o seeeess cUS. 6d. to 358. 
PRE na 2 cc 6 60s ona 29 0 to 30 
Sunderland... ... 26. .ccssee scone 4 3 to DW 


Scotch, Welsh, and York,.........27 0 to 3] 

The lowest price here named is equal to $6, and the highest 
to $8 21, per chaldron. 
That the difference, too, in the comfort of living, as regards 
fuel, between a manufacturer at Pittsburg and one at N. York, 
may be apparent, we state that the price of a chaldron of Li- 
verpool coal, in this city, has, for the last ‘six weeks, been at 
$12, and is seldom below $9. 
In reference to other manufactures which require cheap fuel, 
Pittsburg enjoys natural advantages which few other places 
possess, and the immense extent of eountry to which she can 
have access by water, must forever seevre her a great and 
growing prosperity. In order that the advantages which she 


there, and we have now before us a London Price Current, of 


of giving a quid, without receiving a quo ; aud hence it may 
be taken as an incontrovertible truth, that, with the exception 
of the comparatively small amount which insolvent merchants 
owe to foreigners, the nation pays for every thing it imports 
from abroad. 

The nex: question is, how are foreign goods paid for? They 
are paid for, either— 

First. With merchandise, shipped directly to the country 
from which the foreign imports are received ; or, 

Secondly. With bills of exchange, drawn upon shipments of 
produce to other foreign countries ; or, 

Thirdly. With merchandise procured with American pro- 
duce in foreign countries, and carried to the countries from 
which we import ; or, 

Fourthly. With gold and silver. 

Now, whether the payment be made in the one mode or the 
other, the value given is precisely equal to the value received, 
and hence it is that commerce is an exchange of equivalents, 
as estimated in the foreign markets where the foreign goods 
are purchased. All that remains, then, to be seen, is, whether 
this trade can possibly be carried on without affording as much 
employment to domestic industry as to foreign industry ; for, 
if it cannot be, the position we are combatting must be aband- 
oned as untenable. 

If payment be made im the first mode, it is self-evident that 
it cannot be done without employing domestic industry to a 
value equal to the foreign. No man can ship a cargo of flour 
to the West Indies, of tobacco to France, of cotton to England, 
ip exchange for sugar, silks, or woollen cloths, without afford- 
ing employment to the industry of the agriculturists who pro- 
duce those articles, equal in value to the mdustry of those for- 
eigners who produce the commodities received in return. 

The same principle is equally true of the second mode. No 
merehant can ship a carge to Hoiland, and there sel! it for bills 
on England, without affording employment to domestic indus- 


try equal to the value of that employed in producing the arti- 
cles paid for with the bills. 








duty, as it would be under a low duty of fifteen per centum. 


already enjoys, in regard to the manufacture of machinery, 


It is equally true of the third mode. A cargo of iron or 
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hemp, purchased in Russia, with a cargo of sugar, purchased 


in Brazil with a cargo of flour, cannot be imported without) 


affording employment to the domestic industry of those who 
produced the flour, equal in value to the industry of those who 
produced the iron or bemp. 

Nor fs there the slightest difference in regard to the fourth 
mode. Gold and silver are as much articles of merchandise as 
iron and lead, and, excepting the quantity produced in the 
Southern States, of the latter metal, which is directly the pro- 
duce of American industry, they are, and can only be, procur- 
ed in exchange for the products of domestic industry. So that, 
viewing the matter as we may, it is impossible to give it any 
other aspect than the true one, which is, that foreign goods 
cannot pessibly be consumed without giving employment to 
comestic industry equal in value to the foreiga industry em- 


ployed in their production. Indeed this priuciple is so plain, 


that no man can fail to see it, and we defy all the sophistry of 


the most ingenious champions of the restrictive school to con- 
trovert it. If any such will venture te enter upon the task, we 
will cheerfully open our columns to their communications. We 
have never yet refused to publish an article from au opponent. 
Our object is the investigation of truth—aod, if a similar dis- 
position was prevalent with the generality of Editors, the na- 
won could aot long be humbugged by such nouscnse as is pass- 
ed off apen the people for science aud political philosophy. 
Would apy man believe that tt is positively in defence of such 
absurdities as the one we bave just refuted, that a party, in 
this country, is willing to hazard the very existence of the 
Union! And get the fact is even so—for there is not a dogma 
of the Americana System that stands upon any stronger ground 
than this. 





We understand that large quantities of Caicatta cotton goods 
are imported into this city from England, where they are pur- 
chased at the sales of the Kast India Company. Being sub- 
ject te a prohibitory duty in this country as to consumption, 
they are exported to South America and the West Indies. A 
geutieman acquainted with this trade, who lately left Kugland, 
assures us that he has seeu some of these goods sold at 11 shil- 
lings sterling per piece of 40 yards, which is equal to about 6 
1-10 cents per yard, at what is called par. ‘This, then, is the 
price at which India goods can be purchased in London, after 
being burdened with the expeuse of insurauce, commissions, 
and other charges, and the freight of a voyage from the East 
Indies. And yet we are told that our cotton manfactures can 
be shipped to Calcutta and sold at a profit! 





The Senate of Pennsylvania lately passed a resolution—19 
to 14, all the Members present—instructing the Senators and 
requesting the Representatives of that State, ia Congress, te 
use their exertions to procure the passage of a law authorizing 
the subscription, by the Federal Government, of $1,000,000 to 
the Stock ef the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Compaay. 





It is commonly laid down ia the books of political economy, 
that, of the industrious classes—that is, those who live by la- 
hor—there are some, the products of whose industry can, and 
others, that eannot, be accumulated, for future use. For in- 
stance: it is seid that the industry of the shoemaker, the tail- 
or, the hatter, the cabinetmaker, &c., can be accumulated, in 
the forre of shees, clothing, haw, cabinet-wares, &c.; but, that 
the industry of the musician, the barber, the hack-driver, the 
play-actor, &c., the products of whose labor are consumed at 
the moment of production, eaunct be accumulated. 
stance : 


For in- 
no man can aceumulate a capital of tunes, for future 
vse, by fiddling all day ; no man can accumulate a capital of 
shaving, driving, or acting, that will supply the demand of a 
future day. This is all perfectly true. But there is another 
class, the industry of which occupies a sort of middie ground, 
to which Our attention was drawn by a recent occurrence in 
this city. We allude to the faucy ball given on the nighi of the 
18th instant. So great was the demand for the American in- 
dutry of bair-dressers. for the ladies, that several days’ notice 
was necessary to epsure the services of one; and, inasmuch as 
the said jiadustry was notin reality wanted until within a cou- 
pie oF hours of the time of the party—aaod, inasmuch as no 
hair-dresser could dress a duvzen or tweuaty beads at the same 
time, and as the demand would be too great for the supply, if 


that, in the present year of 1831, foreign flour introduced into this mar- 
ket shall pay the following duty: When the value of each quintal does 
_not exceed $45 current money, $9 per quintal ; when more than 

_ and not exceeding $60, $7 ; when the price shall exceed $60, $5.” 


_ The scale of duties appears to be copied from the British 
| Corn-laws, the twin-sister of our Tariff-laws, diminishing as the 
price of flour rises, but amounting to positive prohibition in 
case the currency should become much meliorated. Nine dol- 
lars per quintal is not much short of eighteen dollars per bar- 
rel of the present paper movey, which is about equal to three 
dollars in silver. But, should the currency become so far re- 
stored as to be equivalent to two for one, then eighteen dollars 
in paper would be equal to nine dollars in silver per barrel. 
So much for our wise example. By degrees we are coaxing 
all the South American States to shat out our productions 
from their markets ; for, they very naturally argue, that, if re- 
strictive laws are good for us, they must also be good for them, 
and we do not see how any honest Americau System man 
could deny it. 








The Political Catechism promised in our paper a few weeks 
since, will be fousd on another page of this number. It was 
written last year, prior to the meeting of the Legislature, by a 
Lady of South Carolina, represented, by the correspondent 
who transmitted the copy, as the daughter of one of the most 
distinguished patriots of the Kevolution. 

The Speech of Mr. Webster, delivered at the Dione: given 


to him in this city on the 24th tostant, will be published in our 
pext. 





We are much obliged to our Boston correspondent, whose 
letter appears in our paper of to-day, for the prompt manner 
in Which he has answered the general call for information as 
to the state of public opinion in different sections of the coun- 
try, which we addressed to our patrons ov the 9th instant. We 
regret extremely, however, that bis account of the state of the 
Free Trade feeling, ia Boston, is of so despondiag a character. 
Nothing is clearer to us, than that the actual momeut presents 
the only opportunity for the opponents of the American Sys- 
tem to disseminate their priaciples. Should the current year 
be permitted to close, withovt a very great change in public 
opiuion, Owing to the apathy or indiflerence of those, who 
could now, by timely exertions, save the country, ali hopes of 
a setiiement of the question by amicable means will be aban- 
doned at the South. ‘That the monopolists, who pocket the 
people’s money without an equivalent, should take no active 
part ia opening the eyes of those whom they are plundering. 
is uatural enough. ‘That the politicians, whether they do or 
do not believe in the doctrines of free trade, who expect to 
ride into power upon the American System, should feel no de- 
sire to diminish their chances of pelitical elevation, by remov- 
ing the delusion of those who are employed as the jadder of 
their promotion, is to be expected. Burt, cau there be any pal- 
lintion of the conduct of those, who, convinced that the re- 
strictive system is a gross imposture, subversive of the rights 
and liberties of the peeple, and destructive of their prosperity, 
stand neuter in a coatest which is to settle the duration of our 
Union? We de solemaly warao our triends, in all quarters of 
the country, not to give up the ship, but to give one strong last 
pull together, prior to the next meeting of Congress. Petitions, 
remoustrauces, and -mewmorials, in favor of a reduction of du- 
ties, should be poured in from all quarters, where two indivi- 
duals can be found to unite in it. Lf the cause of * Liberty— 
the Constitution—Union,” is to perish, let our fellow-citizens 
of the South see that they bave at least some friends at the 
North, who are williwg to aid them in averting the calamity 
into which they expect to be driven, and which they are now 
struggling bard to avoid. 

Ou avother page of our paper will be found extracts from 
several papers in Ohio, which are calculated to give us some 
hopes of a change of opinion in that State, especially if we 
call to mind that, a few months ago, the press in that State 
was hermetically sealed against ‘all attacks upeu any feature 
of the American System. 





In our last paper we published a communication, under the 
head of “ The Cotton Magufacture.” A second communica- 
tion from the same source will be found in our paper of to-day. 
We give insertion to these articles with much satisfaction, al- 





. ! . |though from an opponent, because the wri ibits ¢ 
left to the moment of need, it was found uecessary for the hair- | © wy ‘ iter exhibits all the 


dressevs ta accumulate a capital of frizling and puffing, in the 
moroing. for use in the evening. . Accordingly, many ef the 
fair ones were obliged to undergo the operation of the comb 
and curling-longs pretty soon after breakfast, and held them- 
selves as sill, votil ame o'clock in the eventug, as a barber's 
wig-block. Now, we would defy any musician to play a tune 
in the morning, that would answer apy purpose at a music 
party in the evening ; and hence we conclude that the product 
of the industry of the Lair-dresser is something between a ma- 
terial and an immaterna! prodact. 
z. 

Jt seems that the Buenos Ayreans, followiog the example of 
the United States, have adopted the “ American System,” in 
extending what they call protection to agriculture, but which 
is, in reality, compelling the people to ext dear bread. The 
followiog article is from the “ Bueoos Ayres British Packet,” 
of the 8th of January last : 

“ Official Document —A Decree, dated 7th instant, states, that, in or- 
der to give a stimulus to agricultural pursuits, the Government, in the 





wxercise of the extraordinary powers with which it w invested, decrees, | 


_caudor and fairness of a gentleman, who really believes, and 
‘upon evidence satisfactory to himself, that we can manufae- 
ture, in this country, coarse cotton goods, as cheap as they ean 
be manufactured in England. The reader will perceive that 
his caiculatious are founded upon statistical data, which can 
only be known to ove practically acquainted with the details 


of manufacturing : 





| and, whether they be correct or not, can 
only be determined by those who have a similar acquaintance. 

Ju his first paper he draws out an account current of the su- 
perior advantages enjoyed respectively by the American and 
British manufacturer. He allows the former to have the ad- 
vantages of— ; 

First. Cheapness in the raw matcrial, at the rate of 2 cents 
per pound ; and, 

Secondly. Superior economy in water-power over steam- 
power. 

On the other hand, he allows the British to possess the ad- 
vantage ever us of cheapness io the cost of machinery—leav- 
ing the question of labor for his second paper. The result of 
bis estimates is, that we can produce cotton cloth at three- 








_ 


| fourths of a cent per square yard cheaper than they can io En- 
gland, which affords our manufacturers an advantage of 6 3-4 
per centum over the British on all the capital employed, in- 
cluding the machinery and the buildings erected for the ac- 
commodation of the work-people. 

The second communication of our correspondent is designed 
to show, that,so far from the foregoing result being overthrown 
by any advantages enjoyed by the British over us, in the eco- 
pomy of labor, the reverse is the fact, and that, in reality, ma- 
nufacturing labor is cheaper iv this country than io England. 
He even asserts, that, in regard to some particular articles, the 
prices paid in our mills, for manufacturing, are one-half only 
of the English prices. 

We cannot omit to acknowledge that the views presented in 
these two communications are calculated to make a strong im- 
pression upon public opinion. If the estimates be correct, 
they establish most fully the fact that no duty is required to 
protect the manufacture of coarse cottons in this country, and 
that the present exorbitant one only operates to put vast 
amounts into the pockets of the manufacturers. That British 
coarse Cottons can be imported, and are imported, in large 
quantities, for exportation, and are sold cheaper than Ameri- 
ean fabrics of the same quality can be had for, is too well 
known to be disputed. With a knowledge of this fact, those 
who had not been initiated into the mysteries of the cotton 
manufacture had a fair right to conclude that the American 
fabrics could not be manufactured as cheap. It would now 
seem, however, admitting our correspondent to be correct in 
his calculations, that the American price is a monopoly price, 
that it enhances the profit on capital 69 per centum over and 
above what the British enjoy, and, in addition thereto, a per 
centage equal to the expenses of importing British goods into 
this country, which may be estimated at 15 per centum more, 
besides the excess of perhaps 5 or 10 per centum additional, 
which oceasions the preference to be given to the foreign arti- 
cle. Upon oo other ground could the foreign article be prefer- 
red, and it is therefore evident, that, under the present duty, 
the American manufacturers of cotton put into their pockets 
at least 25 per centum beyond the fair remuneration for capi- 
tal which the British manufacturers receive. This amounts to 
an annual sum of upwards of four millions and a half of dol- 
lars, as we shall show from the statement of our correspon- 
dent, as follows : 

Hie states, in his first paper, that a capital of $200,000 will 
put up all the buildings and machinery, and furnish ali the ac- 
tive funds requisite for the manufacture of 660,000 pounds of 
cotton. The total quautity of cotton manufactured in the U. 
States has never been estimated at more than 200,000 bales of 
300 pounds, that is, 60,000,000 pouuds. If, therefore, 660,000 
pounds of cotton require for its manufacture a capital of $200,- 
000, it is clear that 60,000,000 pounds will require a capital of 
$18,181,818. Upon this sum a profit of 25 per centum would 
amount to $4,545,454. , 

Tv disprove the positions of our correspondent will require 
the aid of some of our mercantile friends. By these candid 
admissions, which are the first that we have seen proceeding 
from a manufacturing source, the burden of proof, that cotton 
goods cannot be manufactured in this country as cheap as they 
can be in England, is thrown upon the importing merchants. 
Without the assistance of some, therefore, who are able to 
speak to the facts of the case, we see not how the positions of 
“Statist” are to be overthrown. Any communication on the 
subject will be acceptable; and, if any of the friends of our 
cause have an acquaintance with the difference in expense be- 
tween water-power and steam-power, we should be glad to 
hear from them. 


Io answer to our correspondent, we state, that we will cheer- 
fully publish his opinions on the Tariff, as weil as any informa- 
tion upon the iner branches of the Cotton Manufacture. If 
the fact be that we have no longer need of the protecting duty 
ob coarse cottons, the soouer it be generally known the better. 
Many persons are now deterred from embarking in the manu- 
facture, owing to the impression, that, without the duty, it can- 
not be sustained. On this account a restraint is imposed upon 
that free competition, which, if allowed to operate, would 
greatly extend the manufacture, and, besides bringing dewn 
the price 25 per centum for the home-consumption, would give 
us the command of the foreign market all over the world. 
Such a result is not only desirable, as a means of increasing 
the national weaith, liy giving a free circulation to capital and 
labor, but as the means of conciliating our Southern fellow- 
citizens, whe have looked upon the cotton manufacturers as 
amongst the most hostile of their opponents. If the cotten 
manufacturers are not dependent for their existence upon the 
American System, and they cannot be-if they can undersell 
the British at home and abroad, let them step forward as the 
mediators between the North and the South. They are a pow- 
erful class, and have at their disposal the means of restoring 
harmony to the country. Let them voluntarily come forward 
to Congress, next winter, and solicit a repeal of the duty on 
cotton fabrics beyond a mere revenue duty, and they will me- 
rit the applause of every patriot in the land. Why should they 
persevere in their adherence to a duty which they do not need, 
and which is the cause of so much bad feeling and avimosity ? 
Their present extravagant temporary gains can certainly uot 
compensate for the eventual loss they may sustain by that blind 
rush of competition which will take place if the American 





System should be established, by the next Congress, as the set- 
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tied policy of the country, to say nothing of evils of another 
kiod, which such a measure might produce. 





BELGIUM.—Freoch papers have been received from Paris, 
to the 6th of February, via Boston. 

The Duke de Nemours was chosen Kiog of Belgium on the 
dd of February. 

On the first ballot the vote stood as follows: 


Duke de Nemours, - - - - 89 
Duke de Leuchtenburgh, - - - 62 
Arch-Duke Charles of Austria, . . 35 


No one haviag a majority of all the votes. a second balloting 


tovk place, which resulted as follows: 


Duke de Nemours, : : oe? 7 Q7 
Duke de Leuchtenburg5, - - - 74 
Arch-Duke Charles, — - . ; k 9} 


Two Members of the Congress only were absent. 

The Duke de Nemours is the second son of the King of the 
French. and is in his seventeenth year, having been born in 
October, 1814. 

The Duke de Leuchtenburgh is the son of Eugene Beauhar- 
nois, anc brother to the preseat Empress of Brazil. 

The determination of the Freach Government, in regard to 
this election, had not transpired, but apprehensions were enter- 
tained that a war might be the consequence of permitting the 
young Duke to accept the proffered Crown. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Natcuez, (Mississippi,) Feb. 26, 1831. 

I was gratified sincerely to learn, as I did by the letter with 
which you favored me a short time ago, that the Banner ot 
the Constitution, under which the contest is now waging, for 
Free Trade, requires no extrinsic assistance. Sinee you 
decline all further aid, [ beg ‘eave to request that you will add 
to your subscription list the following names, &c.—[The writer 
of the foregoing letter, who was an carly patron of the Free 
Trade Advocate, had proposed to contribute fifty dollars to- 
wards the gratuitous circulation of our paper, provided that 
four other individuals would consent to contribute an equal 
amount. We thanked him for his friendly offer, but perceiving no 
reason why a few liberal and public spirited gentlemen should be 
appealed to, to take upon themselves a disproportionate bur- 
den, whenthousands in the Northern States, who are’equally 
injured by the restrictive system, refuse to extend so much as 
their little finger towards getting relieved from it, we felt our- 
selves obliged to decline his generous overture. We mentioned 
the fact, we helieve, to but one individual, a gentleman in 
Boston, bet not with the slightest view of soliciting his aid, 
aed, by next mail, received for answer—** I will contribute the 
second fifty.” The individual in question, having already 
done more for the cause of free trade, by his intellectual and 
pecuniary contridutions, than any other individoal north of the 
Potomac, without haviog any especial interest in the matter, 
we gave him a similar repiy. We wiil never be the instru- 
ments of ridivg a willing horse to death, and, whilst we would 
gladly see a more extended circulation of our paper, and even 
have the vanity to believe that it would be productive of good, 
we cannot consent to see an expense which should fall upon 
the indifferent and interested many, imposed upon the zealous 


wad disinterested few.—Ed. |} 





St. Louis, (Missouri,) March 7, 1831. 

l incurred a good deal of reproach for showing the Black- 

smith's petition to some smiths and tin workers io this place, 
as a meeting of mechanics had been called, set afoot by politi- 
cians, to recommend the System to the farmers and mechan- 
ics through the State. Seme of the mechanics did not at- 
tend, which was partly ascribed to my interference. ‘The pe- 
tition has been read by many, and I am determined that all 
the iron-workers aud tin-workers that | can meet with shall 
see it. . . 
Does not Insurance come under the head of Pu.itical Econo- 
my? If so, could you not occasionally give us some light on 
this business? What Il have hitherto seen of your opinions as 
to Banks and Currency, as well as Commerce, appears so 
sound and consonant with the Political Economists on those 
subjects, that | hope your jouroal will meet with an extensive 
circulation. 





E\pGEFriE.Lp, (3S. C.) March 11, 1831. 

Dear Sir: The deserved reputation of the ** Banner of the 
Coustitution,” the liberal and free, though persecuted prinei- 
ples which it advocates, induce me still to continue a sub- 
seriber. Your lucid and practical applications of the truths of 
political economy, cannot but receive the willing asseut of 
every true friend to the science. Our enemies, the restric- 
tionists, are ever taunting us with the epithets of “ theorists,” 
“vai specalatists,”” and the like; so that it is highly incum- 
bent upen us te explode this ergumentum ab ignorantia, by a 
constant, regular induction, founded on facts familiar to all, 
aud disputed by uone. These political quacks show them- 
selves not strangely igaorant only, but equally inconsistent. 
ignorant they are, because no science rests upon a firmer 
matter of fact basis, than that of poliueal economy. Its con- 
clusions are clearly deduced from the annual reports of public 
officers, and the regular statistical accounts, which indicate the 
details makiwg up the sum of national happiness. Their ac- 
ceptation of the word ** theory,” seems altogether perverted, 
even if it could be applied to the promoters of the doctrives of 
free trade. It is now used as a term of reproach, without 
meaning, when the arguments of an adversary are unanswera- 
ble. ‘This is surely au easy evasion, much suited to the spirit 
of ages gone by; but it should cast a sligma upon the intellect 
of him who now uses it. No one is, nor can be, free from this 
imputation, which all have in their mouths, though no one is 
acquainted with its import. Were not Galileo, Copernicus, 
Isaac Newton, and, in short, every discoverer in the useful 
«cienees, once proclaimed by their vile opponents as theorists ? 
so, that we have no reason to fear a defeat from an appellation 
which the wise and the good have borne before us. 

The progress of truth js slow, even when discovered, owing 


' 
to the difficulty of communicatiop, in part, but much more to 
the opposing interests with which it has te contend. Let a fal- 
lacy creep into the politics, the morals, or the religion of any 
\couutry, so that the importance of individuals may be built up- 
on it, aud the experieuce of the past only can show how great 
is the work of reform. This it is which eauses, for the 
most part, the agonies under which Europe is now groaning. 
This it is, which now threatens our once happily adjusted Go- 
verament with an immediate destruction. Sheuld we be so 
fortunate as to perform the work of reformation by means of 
the press, without recourse to violence, then, indeed, may we 
congratulate ourselves upon the iotelligence and patriotism of 
our citizens. Desirable as this result may be, and anxious- 
ily to be wished for by all who deprecate the overthrow of our 
present boasted institutions, yet if it be pot attained within a 
few ycars, the opportunity shall have past forever. For no 
one can view the growing auimosity between the Southern 
aod Northern States, without shuddering to anticipate the fu- 
ture. [t will be altogether impossible for a people, divided not 
only in interest, but alienated by the deepest feelings of the 
human heart, to continue one and the same. 

Your task is arduous, and I hope it will meet with a liberal 
encouragement. 


postToN, March 39, 1231. 

Dear Sir: I have not been an inattentive or an indifferent 
observer of your political course. ln common with many of 
your fellow citizens, | have derived profit and pleasure frem 
your labors. Conduct so independent, and governed by prin- 
ciples so enlightened as yours, although the selfish may con- 
demo, they are compelled to respect t. Your paper bas, | 
think, already made a favorable impression on the public mind. 
The great subject to which it is devoted is better undertood, 
aud daily finds new advocates. ‘The principles of political 
economy now find favor at our universities and publie semina- 
ries of instruction ; they are disseminating and growing in the 
community, aud the youth of our country are imbibing the 
truths of the science. Our statesmen will svon learn that 
the principles of political economy aud political liberty are 
the same—that in this country ove caunot exist if the other be 
destroyed. Goon, then, my dear sir, and may God prosper 
you! 





Boston, Mareh 22, 1831. 

Sir: I regret extremely that you should have so much rea- 
son for the desponding tove of your last ** Banner.” The dis- 
ruption at Washington is any thing bet propitious, and po com- 
bination of the political elements can again be formed so fa- 
vorabie to us the status ante bellum. 

Contrary to our anticipations last autumn, the anti-tariff 
party here is daily losing ground ; our manufacturing stock is 
distributed into every coruer of the city, and ts now yielding 
enormous dividends ; a great part of it has risen 100 per cent. 
within a year; our Insurance stocks are from 2U to 40 per cent. 
advanee, and our Bank stocks from 5 to 13; the value of our 
vessels has doubled ; buildings are every where going up, and 
the ery of hard times is completely drowned. Uuder such cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that we suould forget the deso- 
lating manufacturing blight of 1825, annihilating a capital of 
£20,000,000, the slow deeay of our navigation, and the long con- 
tinued prostration of real estate. ‘The present state of things 
ows its existence to a reaction which might have been with 
certainty anticipated, but is, nevertheless, attributed to the T'a- 
riff by those who do not know better, and by many who do. 

The sole hope, now, of a modification of the Tariff, rests 
with the Southern States. There is not a loop to hang a hope 
on elsewhere. 

I send you herewith some statements with regard to the 
effect of the Protecting System upon our commerce, which may 
perhaps bring it in stronger relief to some of your readers. 





Our exports for the years 1816, "17, and ‘18, with a popula- 
tion of eight millions, averaged $ 87,600,000.per anoum. In 12 
years, with an increase of 50 per cent. in population, and with 
the natural increase of trade, our exports should have increased 
at least 50 per cent. If we place the increase at 25 per cent. 
only, our exports, in 1828, "29, and °30, should have averaged 
$ 109,500,000 per anoum. How stands the account? Our 
erports for 1828, °29 and °30, averaged but $72,800,000 per 
annum ; less by one-third than they should have been, and show- 
ing an actual decrease of $14,800,000 per annum, and this with 
an addition of one-half to our population. 

It is said that there is a vast surplus of labor in this country, 
which can find enployment only in manufacturing. We grant 
the fact, and ask, why is it so? or rather, how could it be 
otherwise? From/‘our first settlement we have been eminently 
a commercial and agricultural nation; a system of restriction 
bas been adopted, which, in twelve years, has reduced our er- 
ports from an average of $11 per head of our population to 3 6 

r head: the comparison of the average of our exports for 
1816, 17, and °13, with that of those for 1828, °29, and ’30, 
shows this result. If, then, five men out of eleven, of those en- 
gaged in producing the exports of the country, and of those 
eugaged iu transporting them, are deprived of their occupation, 
how ean it be otherwise than that there must be a vast surplus 
of labor? and is the necessity of furnishing employment to this 
surplus a fair argument for the cuntinuance of the system 
which produced it? 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONTSITUTION. 





THE COTTON MANUFACTURE....No. 
TO THE EDITOR: 


2. 





There is no subject on which there is more misapprehension 
than in relation to the difference commonly supposed to exist 
in the price of manufacturing Jabor in Eagland and the United 
Staves. A large class of weavers (men) have been superseded 
in their employment by the introduction of the power-loom, a 
machine better managed by females. It would probably be a 
moderate estimate to say that 50,000 of this class have been 
thrown out of employment in Lancashire alone. Nothing can 
exceed the wretchedness of this people; many try to support 
a miserable existence by working against the power-loom, in 
doing which they can barely earn 4s. 5s. or Gs. per week. 
For the last five years the newspapers have been full of 
statements of these miserable earnings. It is a common opin- 














Nothing is further from the truth. Our present business is 
only with the labor employed in the cotton manufacture ; in 
fact, only with that employed in the manufacture of coarse 
power-loom cottons. However strange it may appear, I have 
no hesitation in asserting that, io this particular article, the ad- 
vantage in labor is on our side, and that we pay a less sum for 
labor in converting a peund of cotton into a pound of cloth 
than is paid ia Manchester for the same purpose. With us the 
whole process is performed by females. whose earnings are 
from $2 50 to 23 a week, or 10s. Gd. w I2s. 6d. sterling, 
which is by no means above the average earnings of the same 
description of persons iv the English mills. In England, 
however, all the spinners of weft or filling, are men operating 
with large machines called mules, which require a degree oi 
bodily strength which fernales do not possess, together with a 
cousiderable degree of skill. These mule-spipners have been 
able, by the power of combination, to keep their wages up to 
a very high rate through all the changes of the times, and the 
expeuse of spinning is cousiderably greater than with us, 
where nearly the whole business is performed on throstie- 
frames teuded by females. 

You ask very naturally, why, then, do not the English 
mauufacturers use throsties, and employ females? It is, per- 
haps, a suflicient answer to say, the fact is so, they do not. 
gut the following answer probably involves all the circum- 
stances of the case. In the first place, throstles require more 
power, and the English are much more tenacious of saving 
power than we are, for the reason already stated, its greater 
expense. Secondly, mules have always been considered ne- 
cessary for spinning yaro with a slight twist, which quality is 
essenual to printing-cioths, and imparts to other cloths a soft- 
ness aud sighitliuess very favorable to their sale, although at 
the expense of their durability. The inducements for the 
American manufacturer to use thrastie-spinuing, have been so 
great as to lead to improvements in those machines usknowa 
ia England; in cousequence ot which, priating-cloths are now 
made from throstle-spinuing, equal to the English in beauty, 
and superior in strength. I preceed to lay before you the 
evidence of the price of labor in England. 

I have before me a letter from an intelligent American, 
who was for many years at the head of a manufacturing es- 
tahlishment in this country, whe visited Manchester in 1829, 
which, it is to be recoliected, was the period of the greatest 
depression in this manufacture. He was requested to make 
particular inquiry in relation to wages. Along with many 
details of prices: paid for work, fully equal to prices paid on 
this side, he says: * Spioners of No. 30 to 40 yarn may earn 
from 25s. to 40s. per week, according to their abilities.” 
* Power-loom weavers earn from 12s. to 18s. per week, in- 
cluding their board.” Io April of that year there was an 
exteusive turn out of the spinners io Manchester. The follow- 
lug ts an extract from an “ Address to the public from the 
master-spianers of fine numbers in Manchester,” as taken from 
a Mauchester paper. ‘The earnings of fine mule-spinners, 
for many years past, have averaged from 2es. to 50s. per 
week, and, iu many cases, considerably more. At the prices 
proposed, ibeir emplovers are ready to guarantee for the 
usual quantities and qualities of work from 24s. to 40s. per 
week, free from ail deductions, and still higher for the very 
fine numbers.” Dated, Manchester, July 14, 1829. Signed 
by order of the Committee, G. E. Aubrey, Secretary. The 
following is an advertisement of the manufacturers of Stock- 
port, the same year. It speaks for itself, 


The Master-Spimmers and Manufacturers of Stockport think it neces- 
sary, in consequence of recent mis-statements respecting the conditiou 
of persons employed in Cotton Mills, to lay before the Public the 
following ‘Table of Weekly Earnings, clear of all deductions, which 
their T'urn-out Spinners, Dressers, and Weavers, might obtain at the 
reduced prices : 
STATEMENT OF CLEAR WEEKLY EARNINGS REJECTED BY THE TURN- 

OUTS. 

Spinners on wheels of 276 to 360 spindles, 25s. to 30s., averaging 
40 hanks—worked by men. 

Spinners on wheels of 204 to 264 spindles, 1s. to 24s., averaging 
40 hanks—worked by women and young men. 

Spinners on wheels of 132 to 192 spindles, 12s. to 17s., averaging 
40 hanks—worked by young persons from 16 to 2U. 

Dressers, men, 24s. to 30s, for various reeds. 

Weavers, (on two looms only,) &s. to 13s. for various reeds—worked 
by boys and girls from 12 years and upwards. 

Weavers, (on three looms,) 14s. to 16s. for various reeds. 

The Masters consider the foregoing Table a sufficient answer to such 
mis-statements, as well as to the charges of oppression brought against 
them by the Turn-outs: they, nevertheless, think it due to themselves 
to state further, as a proof that it has not been their “ desire to deprive 
labor of its just value,” or “to reduce wages unnecessarily,” that the 
‘Town of Stockport has been paying, for a considerable tme past, in 
several departments of its trade, from 74 to 15 per cent. higher wages 
than the surrounding districts, and that it was not until compelled by 
the continually decreasing value of yarns and cloth, that the Masters 
resolved upon assimilating their prices to the majority of the Trade. 

The Masters doclare that they are in no instance offering lower 
prices than are established im other and more extensive districts ; and 
that the measure of reduction, now proposed by them, is absolutely 
necessary for the protection of their properties, and for “the permanent 
continuance of the trade in Stockport.” 

(Signed) 
Jesse Howard, 
Wiliam Smith, 
Middleton, Booth, and Co. 
Jas. and Robert Gee, 
Appelles Howard, 
Thos. Steel and Son, 
J. Howard and Brothers, 
F. S. Clayton, 
J. Marshail and Sons, 


25, 1629. 


This is conclusive as to all the different sorts of work in a 
cotton mill, and it will be seen that the wages paid to females 
is quite equal to that paid in this country. Men are there em- 
ployed as dressers, at double the wazes paid for the same work 
in this couutry, where it is performed by females.- It is to be 
recollected that the prices above named are those refused, and 
which caused the great turn-out, which lasted six months, and 
which was estimated to deprive ten thousand persons of their 
accustomed employment. 

As a proof that no change has subsequently¢aken place, I 
have before me the Manchester Guardian, of the 22d January, 
83, ia which is an Address to the Public, signed by Peter 
Leigh, of Ashton Mills, from whieb the following is an extract: 


Jos. and Thos. Read, 
John Garside, 
Thomas Robinson, 
Charles Azeon, 
Samuel Radcliffe, 

J. Brown and Sen. 
Jos. Lane and Son, 
James Radeltffe. 


Stockport, May 


i—‘*Atthe time of the stoppage of my Mills, all wy spinners, 
ion that they represent the actual value of labor in England. 


beth old aud young, cleared, after deducting all the expens: 
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incident upon spinning, between 30 te 35 shillings a-week ; ove 
man alone, of the name of Mathew receiving, for the 
last twelve days previed@®# to the turn-out, the clear sum of four 
pounds, for spinaiag apon a pair of mules.” 

I could multiply this species of evidence to any extent, but 
‘will content myself with the enclosed extract from a Manches- 
ter paper, with the comments of the Editor of the * Evening 
Post.”* 

Nothing can more completely show the common misappre- 
hensioa upon this subject, than the fact that the prices here 
quoted are considerably higher than those actually paid in this 
country for the same description of work. ‘The first article 
would be fully paid at 36 cents per piece, the second at o 
cents—whilst the price actually paid to the miserable family of 
hand-loom weavers in England is 42 cents for each. As to the 
third article, for which 1 shilling, or 24 cents, is there paid, it 
is actually double the price paid in our mills, as you will find 
by comparing it with the prices actually paid in them. In one | 
making goods 36 inches wide, 44 picks to the inch, the price 
paid for weaving a piece of 30 yards is 19 cents, and, at this 
rate, the average earnings of the female weavers is three dol- 
lars per week. 

The price of coarse goods in the two coantries corresponds 
with these facts. During the year 1829, when every branch of 
trade was suffering so deeply, the cotton manufacture was at 
the point of its greatest depression, both in England and the 
United States. The imitation Domestics, of the better quali- 
ties, were at no period sold so low, in England, as similar 
goods, of a superior quality, were sold in the United States. 
i have numerous samples, with the actual prices : the lowest 
Manchester prices were 13 to 14d., equal to 26 to 28 cents, the 
pound of cloth—whilst large quantities of American cottons 

were sold at 24 to 25 cents the pound. Many mills in Euglaud 
stopped work, ia preference to goiaz on—whilst,in America, 
the mills working with the most improved machinery made a 
moderate, though inadequate, profit. It is also to be borne in 
miod, that, during that year, owing to the heavy losses sus- 
tained by the shippers of cotton, the English manufacturer 
obtained the raw material at as low a price as the American. 


It being no matter of opinion with me, but one of absolute 
knowledge, that the preceding statements are correct, I cannot 
doubt that you will, on examination of the subject, he led to 
change some of your views io relation to it. You may perhaps 
be confirmed in the opinion that the cotton manufacturers ought 
to ceme forward and ask for a repeal of the Tariff. That is 
another matter, and one which may be more understandingly 
discussed, with a full kaowledge of the facts in the case. At 
any rate, it will be admitted, if the facts are true, that the cot- 
ton manufacture is a source of wealth to the country. It will 
also be admitied that the cotton planters and the ship-owners 
have a common interest with the manufacturers in the exten- 
sion of this manufacture, which employs exclusively American 
cotton aud Ameriean shipping. ‘This discovery ought to lead 
to a better understanding between them. The hope to contri- 
bate, ia some measure, to this resuit, by doing away existing 
misapprehensions, has produced these numbers. 

[ may add some further facts in relation to the finer brauch- 
es of the Cotton Manufacture, and I have no objection to ex- 
press my views upon the Tariff, if it will be agreeable to you 
to publish them. Yourwill doubtless have perceived that my 
statement of facts is inconsistent with the views which have 
been put forward by some of the advocates of the Tariff. So 
my experience has taught me to be cautious in adopting, as 
universal rules of action, all the maxims of political economy 
which you advocate with so much ability. In this, as in most 
other cases, I adopt the moito, Jn medio lutissimus ibis. 

Boston, March, 1831. STATIST. 


* The following extract frem the Manchester Advertiser will afford 
some idea of the price of labor in the neighborhood of Manchester. It 
8, perhaps, not so low im those districts occupied by the woollen mannu- 
facturers ; but it is not to be supposed that there can be mach differ- 
ence in their circumstances : 

“ We will now proceed to illustrate our conclusions, by instancing the 
produce of labor afforded by two or three families, which will suffice as 
specimens of many hundreds. 

‘** Heary Thornby, weaver, of the Croft Grimshaw Park, near Black- 
burp, has a wife and seven children, the eldest of whom is eleven years 
of age. We give their last week's work, which is a fair average. 

“ The man wove three pieces of 74,” 44 inches wide, 20 yards long, 
80 pickst in the inch, at Is. 9d. per piece, (the winding, &c. being per- 
formed by the elder children,).......... 20. cceecscccccccces D8. odd. 

“The woman wove 14 pieces of 74,33 inches wide,72 picks 
if the inch, and 23 yards long, at Is. 9d. per piece,.......... 2 

“The two eldest children wove two pieces of super 33 inch 
wide, 30 picks in the inch, and 24 yards long, at la per piece,.2 0 





9s. 104d 
“Thomas Bond, residing near the foregoing, whose family pews 
of ten, mostly grown up sons and daughters, nine of whom are effect- 
ive workers, average, by their united labors, after deducting for inci- 
fentals, about 20s. per week.” 
This, perhaps, is the enviable state of wdependence to which the Ame- 
nean System would reduce us. 
W hen the low prices of the raw material are taken in connexion with 
the foregomg, is 1t to be wondered at, that a nation, whose operatives 
Sre willing to work for the barest subsistence, should produce its fabrics 
astonishingly cheap ? 
Cotton, from various canses, cannot experience the same depression 
as wool, but in low wools there has been a great depteciation. South- 
down wool, winch was thought “ ruinously low” when selling for 2« 
4d. per lb. has been sold as low as 5d. per Ib. 


* 74 is the number of the reed used by the weaver. 
t OO preks ae the number of threads m an inch of the eloth. 
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| COMMUNICATION. } 


Bostros, March 17, 1531. 

Dear Str: 1 continue to read your paper with that atten- 
tion and interest which every man of reflection who is con- 
cerned for the prosperity and peace of the country ought to 
feel in the great questions you are so ably discussing. The 
Tanff Acts unpose ao enormous taxation on the poor and 
middiing classes for tbe benefit of a few thousand wealthy 
manufacturers, iron-masters, and sugar-planters, and their po- 


litical associates and supporters, who are sacrificing the trusts 
granted them by their constituents, to their own personal 
This pecuniary burden, however, injurious as it is 
to the planter, farmer, mechanic, and other working classes 
generally, dependent upon their daily laber for their daily 


vIOWs. 


result from the taxing system: No, it is the corrupt and dan- 


doctrine which is advocated, in order to sustain this 

ishonest system, which is most to be dreaded. The founders 
and supporters of the system of taring one section for the benefit 
of another, driven from all their positions in defence of it, 
which iuvolve the merits of the system, have, at last,’resorted to 
the same expedients which have been adopted, in like cases, in 
the governments of the old world, that is, of tampering with 
the laws and Constitution, by which the rights and interests of 
the powerless many are secured against the powerful few, 
who, iu republics as well as monarchies, are constantly on the 
watch to gain that ascendancy over the poor and the helpless 
which the ambitious and the wealthy are here striving to attain 
—and which, in truth, they have attained—for, it is the laboring 
farmer and mechanic who have uo capitals to profit by mo- 
nopolies, who are now paying double prices for many of the 
necessaries of life—and for what? Why, that the million and 
quarter million capitalists may enjoy their dividends of ten, 
fifteen, and twenty per cent. per annum. 
You advert, Mr. Editor, in your last number, to the apathy 
of the mercantile classes in the great commercial cities of Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, in regard to the 
removal of the existing taxes upon the laboring classes of 
people. It is true that there is this state of indifference; but 
a moment's reflection will convince you that there are causes 
for it, without any imputation upon the good principles and 
good feelings of this class of meu, for having abandoned their 
active resistance to the existing policy, so destructive to the 
general welfare. 
Let us, then, for a moment, look back upon the history of 
what is called, but falsely so called, the ** American System.” 
The first protecting act was the Tariff of 1216; and to that 
measure—the object of which was to grant protecting duties of 
about tweuty-five per cent. to te reduced in three years to 
twenty per ¢ent.—there was a pretty geveral assent in all 
parts of the Union, founded upon the pledges of the manufac- 
turers, that there weuld be no further duties required, and that 
the increasing skill and capital engaged in manufacturing 
would soon render even twenty per cent. unnecessary, or in- 
operative. The mercantile classes, in commen with the nation 
at large, acquiesced in this proceeding, as essential to the sal- 
vation of large manufacturing investments which grew up 
under the war duties. It was a feeling of generosity, on the 
part of the nation, which ought to have inspired a kindred one 
on the side of the manufacturers, and to have made them con- 
tent with the immense benefits they enjoyed under that act; 
but, so far from producing such an effect, within two 
years the molopolists called for a continuance of those rates 
which, by the act of 1816, was to have been reduced in three 
years. What next? Why, in 1824, while enjoying their 
dividends of ten to twenty percent. ou corporate property 
worth ten to fifty per cent. advance, they demanded a further 
increase of duties, and obtained them. The powerful manu- 
facturers, after this trial of their strength, and the enjoyment of 
their enormous profits, very naturally believed that if there 
was no royal road to learning, there was to wealth, and the 


the people, whose interests have been abandoned and betrayed 


the human mind, avarice and ambition. 

The third contest, between the nation on the one hand, and 
the men of wealth, the men of ambitition, on the other, result- 
ed in the act of 1828, an act which, for folly, injustice, and 
wickedness, has been denounced by its ablest defender—we 
mean Mr. Webster—as a bill of abominations ; and which, we 
will add, was procured by intrigue and the influence of wealth, 
acting upon a legislative assembly, the majority of which 
evinced as great want of good feeling and integrity as was 
ever, perhaps, exhibited in any civilized aud enlightened com- 
munity. 

What, then, has been the conduct of the merchants in the 
principal commercial cities, to which you have alluded, 
during the progress of this corrupt course of legislation—by 
which the pockets of the poor have been drained into the purses 
of the rich? Why, with regard to the act of 1816, they sub- 
mitted to it cheerfully, in common with the planters of the 


a sacrifice which they were called upon to eudure, for the sake 
of saving from ruin the mauufacturing concerns which had 
been called into existeuce during the war; and bere they had 
a right to suppose the protecting system would rest: and had 
it dune so, most of the great branches of manufactures would 


the various sections of the country which cap never be allay- 
ed till the act of 1828 has been essentially altered. 


A MERCHANT. 


most paivful apprebeasions. 
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visible in its effects. 
of the ralers comes out of the bands of the people. 
taxation disguises even this obvious truth. 
only in the poverty of the people, and the lavish ex 
of the Government. To show the 
Government to do what can be done without the Government 


expect to receive interest upon the money laid out. 








bread, ws by uo meaus the worst effect which must accessarily 











shall koow what they pay, aod for what they pay. 


shortest aod pleasantest way to it, was, through the pockets of |the Government might be saved. 


South, and the farmers of the Western and Middle States, as 


have flourished, without oppressing all the other leading inter- 
ests of the nation, and exciting that spirit of hostility among 


I shall, Mr. Editor, pursue this subject in a subsequent com- 
munication, in reference to the part which the merchants of 
the great cities have taken in the contest which is now going 
on between the national party, on the one hand, aud that com- 
bination of capitalists and politiciaus on the other, who have 
excited a spirit of discontent and disaffection towards the Go- 
vernmeot and the Constitution, which may lead to consequen- 
ces which no man of reflection can contemplate without the 


Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 


The enormous capital invested in guns and bayonets is but | _ 
a sample of the effects of invisible taxation, or taxation only | 
All the money that comes into the hands | 
Invisible | 
its effects are seen | of New Yor 


The affairs of a large Republic can never be well admister- 
ed—very little regard will be had to economy—until the people 
The | Printed by T. W. USTICK, Ann Street, eight doors from Broad- 
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present system is blindfwid. Taxes are concealed in tea, 
sugar, coffee, salt, tools, garments; even in fuel, bread, beef, 
and pork, butter and cheese; in every thing enumerated, and 
vot enumerated, in the Tariff; in every thing that money will 
purchase, or that can be procured by barter, or in pay for 
labor, Although it is not perceived, cost of every thing, 
or whatis the same thing, the quantity of labor necessary to 
produce it, is necessarily increased by restrictive laws. None 
know what they ae might know that the detriment to 
the people is three-fold the benefit to the Goveroment. 

I am aware that a proposal for a radical reform of this ¥ll- 
pervading evil, for an entire change in the mode of collecting 
the national revenue, is a proposal of great importance. It 
may alarm some from its novelty, and others because they 
regard the custom-house as in some wise their property, 
fearing that they could no longer prosper wheu the mass of 
the nation should no longer be taxed for their benefit. No 
objections not founded on the interests of the people—the 
greatest good of the greatest number—should be regarded. In 
proposing a substitute for the present abuse, it is proper to 
present the best plan, without reference to existing prejudices. 
The plan may startle those, who, under the delusion of the 
American System, have associated the public prosperity with 
the continuance of that system. It must, however, commend 
itself to those who regard the future well-being of the country. 
{ The proposition is one that, perhaps, could not be made in 
any other country, viz. that the national property in public 
lands be regarded as the fund from which the expenses of the 
Guvernment shal! ultimately be defrayed, so that, before the 
expiration of the present ceutury, this country may be in the 
peculiar condition of an untared country. Of the value of 
these lands, and their capacity to answer the purpose pro- 
prosed, more will be said hereafter. 

That this end may be attained, and that industry may be 
relieved from the burdens that now oppress it, it is proper that 
direct taxation should be substituted for indirect taxation. As 
none but the ordinary expenses of Government are to be pro- 
vided for after the payment of the uational debt, the time of 
its extinction seems te be the appropriate period for adopting 
this reform. 

In the first place, the National Legislature should hold these 
lands sacred for the use and benefit of the eatire country, and 
refuse all applications, however enticing, or however pressing, 
to grant them for partial objects or local purposes. The 
Legislature should wholly relioquish its present patronage. 
The existing unequal and inequitable taxation by duties 
should be repealed—taxation should be restricted to the neces- 
sities of Government, and equal direct taxes should be im- 
posed to collect from the people what was strictly necessary 
and proper for the maintenance of Government—and no more. 
The attention of the Meinbers elected to the next Congress, 
and of the public, is respectfully requested to the consideration 
of the evils to be avoided, and the benefits to be gained, by the 
substitution of known and direct, for unknown and indireet 
Laxes, 

It is not improbable that one-half the expense of supporting 
Ecenomy must be the 
order of the day, when the attention of each individual whe 


hy their Representatives, seduced by those master passions of | contributes to the expenses of the Government in which le has 


a share, shall be anoually called to the subject in a mode that 
must insure attention. 

As our Union is put together, most of the benefits resulting 
from Governmeut—living in an argapized, an orderly society— 
are derived from the State Governments. The contribotions 
for the support of religious worship, the education of children, 
the administration of justice, and, when the Constitution 
regarded, the making and maintaining roads and high-wavs, 
are paid by the people as citizens of their respective States, 
and not as citizens of the United States. The National 
Government does support the Yederal Courts. The jurisdic- 
tion of these Courts is, however, much limited by tne Con- 
stitation. The proportion of law business done in the Fed- 
eral and the State Courts may give some idea of the pro- 
portionate agency of the National and State Governments, 
provided the National Government were kept within its 
sphere. Scarcely an assignable proportion of the law busi- 
ness of the country is done in the Federal Courts. I do not 
mean to intimate that the Federal Judges are overpaid. 
There is no danger in a Republican Government that wo 
much should be paid for judicial salaries. 1 allude to this 
branch of expenditure for a different purpose, and that i$, wo 
show that every thing is done more expensively by the United 
States than by individual States. The amount of the salaries 
ofthe United States’ law officers—$274,000—show how moch 
must be paid as the mere reward of filling a station under 
the Federal Government. The calendars or dockets of the 
respective Courts will, probably, prove that not more than a 
fiftieth part of the law busiuess of the county is done in the 
Federal Courts. If the expense to the public were the sanic, 
when paid by the State Governments. as when paid by the 
National Government, the maintenance of Courts of Justice 
alone in this country, independently of the bills of costs, and 
the expenses of the suitors, would be more than thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars. Every department of Government shows the 
danger of invisible taxation in a country so large and populous 
that the expenditure is not perceived, and each outlay appears 
small whea divided among the whole number of contributors. 
There never can be economy in the Government when the 
people feel the effects of taxation simply in their reduced eir- 
cumstances. Unless the contribution be direct, it will net be 
|apperent, and the poverty caused by it will not be referred 
‘to its cause. 

A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
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TERMS .—This paper is published every Wednesday, at the City 
K, and will, as beretofore, advocate the principles o! 


: penditure | Free Trade and a limited construction of the Constitution. 
folly of employing the | 


The price is Fivs Dotvars per annum, payable annually ia ad. 


it would be well to make an estimate of the difference in each | **"™°* K3 Subscriptions, tor less than a year, at the rate of Sis 
case between the effect produced by money squandered by the | Dottans per annum. 
Government, aud the same sum expended by individuals who | 
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way, (near the Park,) New York. 
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